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ABSTRACT 

An application for a proposed South Umpqua School 
District (Oregon) Experimental Schools project is provided. The 
project will personalize and intensify those ii^structional processes 
dealing with basic education and career preparation. The goals of the 
project are: A, Operational Processes — personalization of 
instruction, parent/patron involvement, community learning centers, 
increased emphasis on cultural learning; B, Instructional 
Goals — increase direct experience of the learner, provide unique 
learning experiences, provide greater inclusion of the family in 
planning, increase student involvement in planning, increase 
community/student/stc ff sharing of decision making, increase 
community involvemer t., provide greater community access to the 
school, create a supportive educational climate, and provide both 
direct and indirect learning experiences; C, Student Goals — master 
the needed competencies ir the basic skills (cognitive, affective, 
and psychomotor) , focm positive self-concept, acquire knowledge and 
skill to perform in complf»x social interactions, tolerance of others 
and their ideas, make informed choices about life styles and careers, 
build confidence in ability to make changes, have a rational and 
inquiring approach to problems and their solutions, form goals and 
pursue them, value and participate in creative expression, examine 
moral choices, have socially acceptable patterns of behavior; and D. 
Institutional Goals — provide a curriculum which is articulated 
vertically and horizontally, staff and train staff for schools, 
involve community and school patrons, ensure utilization of time, 
space, and facilities, evaluate the SUES project, and establish 
renewal mechanisms. The application has 10 sections. (DB) 
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INTRODUCTION 



A, Central TVieme > The Scuth Ur.pqua School District Experim^rLal Schools r^rcj' 
ecc will personalize and iriteri«ify chose instrucricnal proccsifes dcjaiing 
with basic -iducation ano career preuararion wl-.ich enhance aacn stLidcm. 's 
abilir.y to manage bis life, emphasizing acress tc individualized progr.^irs, 
direct. Learning experiences, and independf*nt study. The proji^ci wili ini 
ticte: a concerted ciftorr to b\Aild on the strengths ar<d araeli«^rate tho 
weaknesses inherenc in iihe local community. 

B» Foporc of Planning . A variecy of reports have beer, made with respe^*: to 
the pLanning process. On July 13 and again on Ociobt'r 3C, 1972, the proj- 
ect director was called to Washington, D-,C^ p^irtially tor cUe. pi.irpose of 
reporting orally on the districu's experimental schools pt^^gress Or 
September 15 and again on December 15, 1972, wiit'^en reports of planning 
were sent, at the program officer's directiun^ which displayed program 
areas being emphasi^jed in planning and several outcomes cf thp planning 
cc dste. Planning has continued since the December 1j^ 1972, rspcrt 

The curricuiar stream coordinators, the Planning Steering C'jrmittue (See 
September l5, 1972, letter to Barbara Rose), iriem'jers or t-ht; staff, ind 
Inierc'Steri ni*^;mbfcrs of the comrr^unity wrote, revised, seie*.tcJ and mutually 
agreed upon stream goals ^ Nine meetings were devoted tr. t*;is act-Vity 
betwe^n January ^ and 10. \^73 , 

Five separate meetings were held in January by the district aupet int indent 
and principals with iriteresred faculty members tc c:iscu£-£ tne draft copy 
submitted to the N,I E. eliciting district-wide participation in moJi lying 
the plan. 

Program Mateir.enc^. wer** written for each implementation leve*. and process 
(r-*-artv chilihood education, elementary school, junior high school, high 
schnol, and '.ontiauation school). Rough drafts of thes^, programs were 
disct:?sed ^'ith building facilities and modifications vere recorded in a 
seconi disc^'csion draft cf che project application— a draft distributed to 
the faculty and available tc the pre^s, Coordinating Council members, 
s^ud.i^.ts, patrons ar.d par^i^.t.-^, and School Board members on January 24, 1973* 
Six lurthnr tneetingc- were held, ore with ths administrati\'e council and one 
each with the fivs building faculties for review and suggested modification 
of this second discussion drcift. Two additional meetings, one with the 
Coordiru^ting Council and one with the School Board, resulted in the adoption 
of thii plan document - 

Since J'uly, seme seventy irtajor ideas for curricular improvr^nent have bear 
advanced. Some of these were major programs requiring ir.assive changes; 
some cialled for increased emphasis on particular basic educative processes; 
some suggested course additions some called tor new and creative uses of 
existing spaces; some called for deli ion of present cucrlcular patterns 
and for the rsjplacemant of the piesent patterns with new ones; some man* 
dated major administrative changes pji-'ticular ly in areas of curriculum, 
school policy, and shared decision making; and some called for major com- 
munity learning centers. In additi<»n, the pros rtt currlcular act ivitie<5 
of the district hrre heen reexamined in accordance with ths Cuir"'!cular 
stream concept. Essential restructuring is a ir^ssive task, one £tlil in 
process, and one continuing for the life of the projects 
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11. DESCRIPTION OF THE COMMUSITY 

A. C:mm'.:nicy . The Soofh Impqua S?rool Discrict. oracfjc in the Scuth linpq"a 
tsiver valley <ij, proximate. y 200 itiiles 3c\:zri of PorcUnc, Oregon t^ir-e reai^^i 
metrcpoiican cfrtze.r). lie? inlaiid roughly 30 milei- froir, th^ Pa-.ifi'L Cv/ast 
at: a midpoint bccween Eogenf! ani Medfcrd, the ne«yr^2t ritie?. The ..i-rri^ t 
aisc lie« between Ro5ebarg and Grants Pass, tc-vn= of ju?t over ..3,000 pop».- 
let ion. 75 miles apart. 

Situated m che pieciror.r of tn^' Cas j^de Monr.t^-.^p? , in - dl = Lri-. L compcr/'Q 
CI a "Antral, niilf:-wid» river visile) anJ nuirierous sVoeFtring valler^ with 
the pc»pjiatior. dlsp€irsea widely over 300 ^q-jar^^ tniie? ;jf tcornil.s ano 
valievs. Ire valley rlo.?r rangr^s from 639 to 7^7 [eni ab^ve sea ievr;l. ar.u 
i? ringed by mc-jnrdir.5 ranging from 900 to h,300 feet ic: -Ifjvacion. 

Tee school oistricc incluies the small town M>rt*r^ Cr^jek at tne r.orthern 
e.'M of che valley and Canycnville at the soorhem end ;:;th popjiacions of 
2.7C0 and 987 respectively, ^v. unincorpor^red area calleJ Tri-Clty. lying 
yszl rcuth of Myrtle Cr€:ek near the high school of the district, -.unibers 
1.039. Adding the population in tne outlying 3OO square miles comprisii;g 
the Sihool di-'trict, the tccal approaches 10, GOO. 

POPULATION PATTERNS 1930 -19*0 



Percent 



Population Aiea 


<93U 


1540 


195G 


1960 


ijro 


ChanKe 


# Canyonv-l i le City 


167 


2 -.5 


861 


1089 


9i.O 


13.7% d-^creas*" 


Hyc'.:^ Creek City 




ail 


178L 


2231 


2733 


22.57,. ir.cirta^e 


Q Myrtle Cr'iek South 














Tfi-City 










:039 


100.0% increase 


* Riddle City 








992 


1042 


5.0% increase 


* Winston Cicy 








2395 


2468 


3.07o increase 


* Glei.dole City 








748 


709 


5.2% decrease 


* South Uinpqua Division 








3737 


3x66 


15.3% j«^crea?e 



* Geographic areas immediarel-> arjoining our school district, ?> Incorporated 
in 1901, iHf Incorporate 3 in i903, (b Unincorpor ate d ar«^a 



The major sources of employment for residents include lumbering, mining, 
and. to a murh lesser degree, farming anJ service o:cupations--food, 
bartering, and health. 5cme of rhese are asso'^iated vith tne stace's 
buigeoning tourist incjstry although cur particular area docs net bca.^: 
one of the state's majoi tourist attractions. 

The South Umpqua School Distrir.c area has the lowest fpsessed value per 
pupil in Oregon, so that even an average per pupil expenditure would re- 
quire extra conmitment and effort from th*\ t,5xpAyers. Although the dis- 
trict makes an average effort tc pay for education, ranking 23rd of 46 ?chool 
districts rougnly equal in sire, the actual average per pupil isxpenii tore 
Ifc* approximately $100 below the stat^j's average. 

Although only 10.97o of the district *€ childr^jn qualify as economically 
di-iacvant^tged children by annual family income, the percentage is a?.tually 
mu\-h higher. Incomes fluccuate by wontb throughout the school district 
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area heca.:?- of L"t typ.- of ocupatiors avaliab.'^. Ir a rtlati-oly few 
svr.r-.sr months, ir.c-mts s.;ar aSove the $3,000 figure^ ar.cJ lamilU-, mav li-/.. 
well; DM beginning vvth cht. adverse weacher iv. the f?.! I arc cfnLin. ip^ 
tv- Utf spring, larg- -ircbers of families live or. ■jnen'p I-yment i:---u-5n-'-- 
or weltar? c ;s: stare-? . La-c year's uneirplcyment =rati.«=tic- fr.r ou- v^...nty 
are ir!i.-£Live of 'J-j- siiuarior just described. 







S :0!J\TV UNEMPLOYMENT PATTERN 




1^7i 










Ar.n^.al Average 1 ^9% 










•> J , 


April 


7 Ju ly 7 


uX 








/-» - *7< 




7 .37, Augi;st 6. 


9%, 


November 


7 , 5X 


March 


9,2^': 


Jure 


Septeriiber 6. 




December 


9,2;; 



..r. 1?~C, hcMfv/ar, th- uncmpio>Tr.fent annual average for Myrtl^ Creek r-^^i- 
•ftr.t? UMS 10.. 6 V, 



INCOME- d istribl'tlon -- U.S. ci:n;'.!s, L9? n 

Per Capita .'^ggrega^.e 
Pcrr,Uri-.>p Ar-^a Popalatlor. Incotr=e Income 



Dc.jgl',3 (..:.ur_tv 7i,743 $2,761 $l98,0&2,42i 

Car.yonviLle C:'_y 940 2,804 2,f.3W60 

* Gli-ticai^ Ci-cy 709 2,67? l,oVr'v^j 
MvT^l- Creek City 2,733 2,461 6 >?5 913 

* '^^"^ ^.0-'>2 2,773 2;8a9;466 
RcsvV^rg City 14,461 3,281 47;4^.o,";41 

JLJdihllJ^ILSAll 2^8 2,439 6;004.644 

* N'tvtraf-. ^dj-ir.ir.g cities V/ Count--- sea- 



Tl/- p-r capita income -f tb- av--.raga Oregor.i&n (1969 dazs, v-as $3,583, 
Re.-;i^.'enr3 ir, zhe twc xr_.n:p.-.ratfed towns in o-jr dlstri-.-r. .-arr. from $778 
lo.i.i ir. per Cnpi:.a ir..:-in$^ a.-nuaily than the state average , n Canyon.^i I le 
arc $j.ir2 Uifj than state average in Myrtle Cteek, 

Racifc.1 ard eth.iic prcbUms are cDns?ic-..:ous by tneir abc iice in the school 
di.?trict:, Fcartoer. Indjar. . i.firen resid"^ in and atter.c' the diftri'.t 
scbo'..-;. il--:^, nuir.ret ha? ^een i ougMv consistent for :ht; past t^in years 
with lj-dl?n c i]cr?.r being well inregrated ir,t- the <:.jitijre ai.d schcr'ls 
.-,f the af^a. 

Death' frrn. cc:upati;aai aciioents are 10% bigner each year than th<i scat' 
average in the school district occupational area, Inta-t mortality ra^e? 
sro i./"'- higher than the state a^/erage each year. Infer. tious disease 
r^ccs ars roMceal.iy lower *-han Lhu state avsrag-:. 

SchjlLiZ- '^■■'^ Myrtle CreeW and Canyonville Scrool Di.-3tr:.cis corsolidated 
iv.tr. t:ie S,Mth 'J.Tpq..a School District in 1965. Total e'i f^nentary enrjU- 
mer.t I,6C». T.-^al high «chr,cl snrcl Imenc is 7iO, 



The CcTiy"»nv. eltnentary schools spr^.n j,rad«-s • -8 under cne principal .?:id 
thrcfc- D^ildir.gs. T'pf: Tri^City eiemeniar/ scboci rouses gr.idfs L-6 LTt.-^-,v 
one prlrcip^.l in o-e building. The Myrtje Tre^K elarr.uicary ^crvrlc in- 
*ljd*'. graced t-8 urder two principals in Lhrsc bui'i^mgs - -pr in?^")' bv.il^ir.g 
grades '>-3 .'r.z int'*r;rediate buildiri^. gra::5 4-3 ^nccr or.^ principal arJ 
the c\a Myr'. '.t Cre-uk High School building grades 6 8 .Andnr ore prircip^' 
S:ct'i L:Tpq' High School spans grad,-s ?-12 in one b».i Id^r^ -jnaf-r .yvc prin- 
J .pa I 

7 :r-.- iix p'-:r*:^i!;c oi' 3-49 cf rhc district's pupils ilvp ir. tov/^s. lx^v'U 
i .83/' r*^^ students arc bused co school, T^^^c of cjr 

r.c Jistri-.^ 5?:rves approxinia^ely f t a-^d reduie^: -f" i '^ lunches r 

fr.'^r th tr. approAina*.'ily 2e8 children, 

T'^- dl^^ticL *-T.plo>a 2A7 rul^^time perscnnf^.l--! i adia:n:s .ra. -r s , 128 
. ...^-opr? ,= ru 113 ror.-cer ti' icaced personnt=*l . 

Dc.ta >- -htt present ac-.^\^ities of the 1971 gradual ir.g 1^ fellow: 





number 


percent 


Four year college 


29 


19.4 


C.'ni!n.ir ity cell ege 




13-2 


B*a3ir.^:s or c^^chnical school 


20 


13. 7 


J )0 A O'jal ly 


13 


26.1 


0,it :f ccurcy job 


t> 


4,1 


Miliiaiy 


9 


b.3 




i5 


10.3 


1- 'efi\lt:e 


; 


4,9 



Si'j h U.T.pqna High ScnocI dropout Informaticr. fol'.cws. 



C'.aif Size 



Cia..s 




9th 


lOtV. 


1 Ith 


i2th 


Total 


t. of da?- 




i3C-:ic 


7 


/ 


14 


9 


34 


28.3/, 




120 


5 


7 


8 


3 


23 




i-r.o 


ib5-ie2 


6 


2 


3 


10 


21 


12.:- 7, 






5 


2 


13 


s 


25 


1 6 . It 
















18.6% 



T'cKlr:^ rho artriti'-.p rata cf a class from grades 9-12 aad oividlng by th^/ 
arfirage clat^? size during the fcur years is the oasis for rotpputlng th-^ 
drcyc'f^ rati* S.hcol tirar.sfore are eliminated frcn; the conputal,ion by 
^c*:-Ar^i har^c "Cirt, 

Ihi L'jL3l 3chool b'idgt'.t approved by tne district's vot-jrs rjr 1972 73 or» 
Apr Li 3, 1^72 ;s $2,223,847, 
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A-iii-.t'o per p;pi: / xp %nd: f jres 1969'-70, $733, 33; ':9'0'.7.. >T96.23, u^g:- 
fff P-p* I rixf*-' iditort'S "i^^/l"/!, $837,75a These figure.-- extr/c*.- capir-:^ 
-^xpf.c:!. r-'S ^:r.jec ir dri-i tia-.f^:^ aT»a federal furdi^ 

Iv.. pr./-*v; .-/r .-lf ate tr cpt-ratior kit''^in :Ke ^cho:! Jib*r^:t'- i - 

r : 3a -:j'dr^. t .^ fr oir frrcvghoiiL the Pacifl-* 5tat'e5, and a So-vrr- Da; 
Act^'^-tiri t loir--'/ 1 - f-c'-cGi 'irrjl'iing ^pproximarel f si JJt-r - - ! ; cir ^- r- 
eiai f;rai ^i^'rocl Ji.tii^rs uitrin the local regiroo 

III, IFOJECT GuAIS 



Trf^ go^i- I th :i SUES project ate delineated below,, Treir purp.v-- i- 
e\av: 'r.*:r a- d mcr'^' rharply Cf fine the central treirje of tn^. prcj<^j:l. 

Op ^'^'^' i^^'^^^ F r .ce g::ef, In otder tc ttanslare this theme irto .'d. 
^region-, r^l^'^-^c in'piici; merhocs v»rere derived froir it: 1) dirocc --^xp^'i • 
le.^'^ -t. » pet 5cr5 lizstion, 3) enhancing learning ei:Vircrm*-^nr^ . i) huir^T r 
1 - " : r':ci Ic^al r:.des, ^; ^ei t-dirfi.-!tion anc planning. 6) fairily ir.vdv ir^r 
'; : vm^zi*--: ^ "o:. tinted educatio*., 8) ofi- .^mpu** icarrrg c*^ .u :r 

.ar-^eas-^i eirp'^a^if on o'7lturai learnings, 10> ^r.cro£r-?d •^rpha-i.^ 
n'L". i ' arri.igs, ctrd il; shared decifJcn makingo In ' jrr,. - Ie»- 

iiTf. 1 i'. n.'^'.v.i^ wt . ccmi.^e?sed irto five !-ari.. pr"::es-t^s whi b wil . 

.-.V o p.a'.i.-g aT.d w^petation of the enrire piogram. Ir a -t-, cr---. 
r. ^ f.fc.;--i ate :hf' operarionaL ?.tineria througr whi\^h all dfpecti :*r 
p; : jfi.'-t irr.st c^^* filtered tefcre d*^'ci t, i or are meae v^i.^> afit.: *■ 
o„t .^'i; t .T process of education in the Scrrh Umpqira Dis-'-i^.t^ 

P,:^- :^:^>1^'^*'^^" Ir.s ti ructicr p This process? involves ir^t: : ioi.<*l 
j.'r.. =.p • ; 1 1 i .d 1 1 v des igned for tfe irdiviaual Itainer, altr^^^gh 

J - f r alizatic:' iri^-olved does rot ne**essariiy preclude iirail 
gr jup i ' . er li*: c io;» « 

Far ctf ; t / F<v ^ r y : 1 n t^c^ rem er t , This proct^iis includes rh.^ iolibeta^r .r- 
^ ^ ^-l -: f pafv.Ti • .^-ic piarnifig prc-esse^ darirg wrich \ t • .;aV- 

*Ha^ r i-'^T.i'^fc *:?-j:Pt:.v is det:r.rniir*-*d ; and cne ir.Ciutioc cf • 

" ; . pa:i:isrir in.;.^ tfc <»du ^.ational prc^^esees tnat prGGi:'--e 

. ai'.ig -^xpet ie; re.^ for ibe young ar^d learning opporturii t l*^ s II: l; f 
ac It iTHmb*-T;" cf tr-e CfOTrrTnity, Thete la<:t oppcr*:u:i:t les in^i .ile 
tt sf^ vfiiich involve surricular planning, evaluati ve r^^view, ..-tif i*. n 
n*:>irig. ar i ircdifiration cf present and future educational a-'tivi::*-* 



CD 

o , 

CO 

^^^^^ 



Cj^njL : ty L^^air.ir,^ Cent r-^rs . Th i s approach to lea r n i ng i * lui r; - 1 1 a - 
::iti rsl cl3:\siocm?. ftagr^?, worKshops and lab jxator ies ; I jr ^/^or 
.'^•nt^^rvo sucr a? s^rores^ day car<^ centets, tactoiies. coipiTiU'.: 
age'^cie--. or service ir Fcitutionr- . in the Iinrriediate or ^n'en ieg:.^rai 
'"cirar ;nity are i "evolved, 

ltiio.biSK.il Eirphasig ori Cu ltural Learninft^ . IlKis area includes t'r^*' 
de ihrnats enrichmerjt wf cultural values desigr.ed to aid studonL's 
ir^ c'*?Cring a-Tc: huliiiag their own value tystoms. Based on a - ovv- 
itMg-'i jI rr rraditionsl ard modern ralue? that lead otVer!? re 
s-i'ri/":^ purposes and aspirations, symposia concetn^d with valjos. 
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. . ;'v/r. ^'iic^ will Ire r-Cf^'Jt-?*.ed ir. e ?cro^. 1l' . ^ 

, i' i \. ' . ^?..^p•..r . orLiioming. 

r -£ £_ • ..li'H'.L^iii.^ Af i^.crivo L^^ari^in^'? ^ A : r ^ - : i vo 1 1- ?a - * ■ ^ d 
1- - ^'X^er i-^jr.O-- so-:ial roles, atti-:- i-^: aro , . 

.^p-it^ r-^car:. ?rar readiness for new expet I'^o' ir--. 

J cf'tr6.fr rlcence that orher poop.- ^ .'n.^: 
.a. : Loli^ji'i ::p"'i n-O'-it their cbligarLC/s -tr.. .^i.-pv t 

p':-.'. ;r-g cir/' .rgarlzlr.g a? well ac a beliei ^ ^ w^v ^i*. ii 

l-.r-* - f. l^ronT*: -f .oTTt- ig-:ity includir^ n:o*' ioiLCTt'irlc -.w-r.. 

c^.f I ffil:^^t thct can ad\'arce bis ow f. r; .i c .»r. * \ , 

' c^l (■'!:' s^.ri :;ui;Lee yjstice»--rewar'ic! ba^od .-m c^-r/jai re-. ' l* i :uM': ^ 

.'- V .11 : . * J H ' i-.o 'u-^ Ir vo 1 red in pr oc es s - • ir c^e pro / o .3 ; f r. • r - :i ^. ^ ■ I 
j/ f- pc Lenu^slirlfts of i:ha iiziivid'jai . 

^ * i . Tc i -'hie.v". the jrcad con^pell^n^ rurp^-r- .-ta.'^ i'. 

^:.r: -j-tV.-j'. t'^^iir^-i rird tr-i o'-hcT purposes ao5ocic^te-J %^ith irh-". - ♦'"c;": 

cf 11'^ ^x;-p- im.^i'\al :?hcvii3 pr-iject, rerrair. ir5!:'^02tic:.= ; ^-.al.^ ar- 
;:riiqa«-''i7 npprcpr tr^- t/ ai>j st-jdents ir. becon<Ing ^luto.iorr.- 6 • » 

n - c -» a : * "I ? [ r L : c f k:ic j. cvJ g . The 3 e g a 1 : ar^: 

T> .r.j.-Ad-*?> jIt'^cu *axpfiiierr:a of the learn-ir as cont ras '-^J .^a- 
i. I. ."j^-^a 1 'Tid^.^tici5Tn. 
2. Tw p-./7i--* unique l?.arQing experierres ^Lccording t^ tl--:i ':S3-: prtrv.or: 
r : j tr.r-. lo^rrri.i:*g modei- of the yoang pftop^e, 

T: pi" "Ivi^ gr-:i3rer i.iolusion of the familv a? the y3ung flu-J-ea*:,- ' 
.':Kpe: i -:ir*rras are being planneu. 
^- 1 •!ru,»--M^f^ .^^iderc ii.volvement in planning ris ovr. e-Iucatioc.^ ! p/^- 

T.- t ".vn^rjr^ ; Ly/ at-ident/scaf f sharing of educa-u :»h^. uc-^^-.'.jr 

r.a^L"^ ir. ..1? are.-:^ *.har affect the lives ?f the '^itiie^c a;-ia ♦.r-- 

Co I * f-ni'^'.^c crii^,j:^l, I v^hr'^^av.t in provicii-g l'"».9rring exp«^L i erc-j*-' 
/:? -.^RiiprT' cLiidren. 

IV prc.lJo f.v/ gr::<3U^r coirarnnity access tc the ^ch"/?^! a-? a'; :ru"ri 
r.:.. ^rd zc |.ro-/ice tor greater -Tchool access to th<^ romricl.y t:v 
irfjvr -inv: :v/T:n.-mCo 

T.. i^rec.! -; -1 'J -vros s ar i zci aiui supporti^^'e educatiora? r.'. ^ma L'^^ f'»r 
"T-iai^t . c»ar^nt5, ^ni other school patronj by ait-^r.p.g ^n-jtr-i^tlor^ 1 
mVe-- a- 5 ir.5r."vcti<^'*£'.! environments which do nrt ^^^lhi:l'".e ch^» per c'Ou 
cr r^'^rr-fl-^ rM-.a-v- f ^.^earir-er.: of the young, 
i„ T pr. ''id- :'..»rh d:rP'-:: a:ii indirect learning eTpovier^ej^ t.-^vlvl 1^ ^^t 
A*a/ of llfo ".f ppr?onc» cf ether cultures or lilVi i^tyles, 

'i^t-Li'i'l''' ao';ordance wit:h his personal ^i^vel jpment i-i d naturi^v, 

th'^ .'^^t r'- ity tc Tr.ariag^ his own life ii oi2peru5erit up/': 

pi i'.r.'.n^-'':'; f rh^re fr^ri?ra'i life goals^ Specific goals fjr r'lr c-^-ri'*'*.l5r 
straan:: .^re ^-'^^g d-^ve-uCped a.'irg thede overall stu'^e^t goal- a i*^;!" 
r-lT.g g-^.'/^, Ea:h cvrri^uiar ^treairi has a raspers L>^ility '-c de;j^':?^op i:s 
a-^i ivi - :r :^**-.tf\d programs *:o enable students to gain *:h^- fo*l*-:wi^f, g^-^Iro 

It. Mci^c-if ♦.he neeiel competencies in the ba^ic ski'< :s: .^ogult^^^, afU'jC" 
zl :^ p^y'^'':oinct».' •--deemed necessary ly tn-srh^^r?, it-iJai^t '- ai j t? • 



11. F.-,-!!. a p.: •*-Lr.->? ^i-'l f -cor -.ep c 5ucn that tn-^- st-c^nL ibie to at ^.p'ri 
rii'- I \ Ct-ri^T c z 5 .;1 1 1 .r-mrorcably with hi5 liir.tati. r:s. 

12. f'-r.'i - Lr '.'--.rwi'^ig*^ cinJ '=kili to enable suc^^-Sff'^. [.f^r torinar. re r'-.t:'! 

I'rinj'T-t ? 3 c vni«:r si^ip-: i.*ig an: a toiercr^e c^her'- an;^ Lh^\r nu--^-- 
L-. MaK*^ 1 'iViriu*'^ ch::-' := ^p;at i.if«^ styles an/ rai^rrs. 
iS. Rc"ogr.i< a:-", h^sv^: -^-nf i. dance m tiis aoility tc- Ir.f lu'^-^'' ari-i ni^kr- 

'hargf-f I',-. s-^'Cial zifairs a? well as :.r r:i>: pei-^or.al 111*^. 
1 ti , Po ? ^ f • r --i r : 1 rii : ir i n g appr ?3' r lc pi ob 1 --;!Ti«' a: Krc: i £ l u - 
.'ens . 

17 F.T*r. feO: I ^ I -'^c : oc = f i v ^:uTcue or c -r. ?r ioa^ - > altivr tti'':^c g',v^l^. 
lb. bvc :gr ct.*-' ■ p.Iw oi aid partlcipaco in creaci^^t- i^xpr*:-^ n , 
^9. r.Xein.inf tn.;ia. eacLC^.v u'bich genera . 1\ coi.fior.c pf;ov lo Aay, 
i<fO. C..>(.. f.iii>£eu' ir: to»-i^]Iy accept^Lble patterns vf behavi :r - -pact r! ;s 
unsi it'\^,t '^irr. cr.e i.ieals ci clamocratic living. 

Iti^ci r^M or^/. G-:-. ■ In many respects, the iriSciLULional mc.tfuctionai 
gcj: I ci --h*^ V'^ 'J^^-^ ir.&eparahl;^. Th-=i insti«j.':c:io:ial goal? focui? jpor 

cp#=:« * r t":, rttiCTibhit c b^t'-'een the t-^^ach*^r.3 , stc^enr^^ ard c^mfinu' 

r.xty ^ni-c ^ » 5r tuc lona 1 goals define the funoti^'r:? ar.J r'^>poK?ibi li - 
r;*^":^ -^r sl't^ [r>jc:»t mar*agc:r -r - 1 1. HC 1 1 OHc uC'cejbary to en?,irt^ a i'^arning 

^IiitkU- v'lir.^T, ch^-'s i-tscr uwtional an^J i-r-iaent goal: may op'^race* and 

c. jfcvv L ♦toihrr fi.l tsJt'C? of th^ progratTi into a ^,'jniprehi*n*^ivr »*lioIe. 
Ar^:.?/ "> gl\ . tt.-"*. in-^t 1? ^tlonal goals are.' 

21. prw"Li«^ ^ currieuluin lor the learner wnich 1? ar *-.xruiat'»d vt^^rtically 
anc hori^cntall/ both in terms of basic knc*vlodg« ar:u skill as well as 
it. tfttDt-: z>l t^*- five operational process*=*s. 

22. lo Jt^rf ur ^.rhc:>ls and to train chat scarf so thar the chc'^en cur • 
r , c . : i : jr, ma y b i inp 1 -r^.mfi a t od , 

2i- 1. ir '.Iv^i c.?ninr^i»ity in the govern;irce of t're 3CKool and ir tne 

a^im t»i?t:rari:/;. cf organized school system that is guided by a 
r r^jreneiitoti School Board and its delegate agencies (be^^ring ir 
If Lr.c thfct tne ccr^ocl staff is an instr^mer.t of the cciranu.'.itv) chr:>ugh 
jro '^.f sh&io^i »ltci si cn -making pcwei 

..:.v.^l^'f: ••^cJi.t;! pat-Cons In the sharing of educaticudi eyperiences 
»*.n'r, t'.r' '.^crrjii r 1 Cv chxlJren in order tc fcst^^;r a conim-niry that is 

2r. 1.: f -.^.-r -* KVstxiirii ?vi f^.l inati jnal atili2ati:.m cf 9>^ai^otie rime, spac^' 

a.-'J i I iLirj^ c: thac the learning of children mav f-niianCriJ, 
26. r^v^Auiktf' thrift SUhS project, its component^ , its program**, its 

pro:<? '>?-*e'ff , '•nd its cff9vC£ on the livre? of rhlldrpi*. 
2' 1o ^,stri:/ii^Ai rftSfon^'lva renev/al mechanism? wiihin tb^ fchool ^yscetn 

vhirl vll i b^ ^,z.men at deriving thi.^ best ways to iiiipl»=:mer.r the goal?= 

ct tr.^^j pr.c^-i? of 'jdu-atior, 

^ ^^^inmarv . A sy-icpsris of ibe interrelationship betweeri rha project gcal?, 
the '♦ptraticr^i pr^r '-vS^ng, and the curricjlum streams is di3played in 



SUMMARY Of component:: 

The ^xp''?5rin*'^'Ma'k '^flrjcis project a^ldie^sss itself to ^rhe total range of ^du- 
catjo'<^l '.p-^rac ns within thn Sowth Umpqua ScHcol Di^r.rLwt: I) z-jm^rjl jxi\ 
2) staff J'^'-■f;..cp-^iV^^ ; 3) administtatton and governance; ^) cumniu:»ity im'^clveirent , 
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INTERRELATIONSHIP OF THE 
SOUTH UMPQUA EXPERIMENTAL SCHOOLS PROJECT 
GOALS, OPERATIONAL PROCESSES, AND CURRICULUM STREAMS 
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time ?. art' fa-il:^;es; t) ^\ ^lu^ic i?r. . Our aticrc r^l.rni t.,- 
e'iur 7:,^ : i=;v?.'=^n hrse^o c^. our admissi^jn thai rV w, pr^s^-nr F'hco' organi.^a- 
tc.-^a fi>r ^^lut^^i:- i? r.or prc'.'jcmg the positive- res.i1*s :>^r c :>ninvii.^ t v wants 
lor Jilt >0' ih Tv^: jr^p.v . CHing p<*c:. sfttt>^ f?r i^^s rh^n th^- b^-:*, whi'.r. 
chey ^rr- Thi? prc;^.-.. <^^irp»*ias • ze? per son • nr.er I-.c c 1. 1 i ^r; c^^es 

^5 vj^^. c.-.r.;^ imv't.'.*^ n ( efforts ^fjacr. the /o<.:.g 

fhe prcjf'cr -,0 pr-'-.^rsr^d a clvr^imi'- vic^w of curricjiun: rath*:ir Ci,5n -it 9 
o^^.ph^5^*^ x ars.j^m.c x ^por an.-', a strong fo- - n :h^' hv^i. r*^alir^. 
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; f 



wi 1 1 1 r.^ . ail . nrip « 4 : : 1 f » : a J, 5 k i j 1 5 T t eirrj ^ • , ^'£r 1 C: r ^ 

prcc*;*^?^-^- , b^3.Vi 'jn t-p- r•?r.:,^^l^ t.hat proc»^^-cic are most pr-or^cal '-m^.- tue 
kev - > .i..'f>c cf wcr.r .t': ni-^an: Is mastery ot ^r.p* pr>c-?£f^i ly wri.h iTif 

ii-c- '-.-r- .'.ptu3i T,r?^:r ing i:::^:,^ of aJ : c --iiiponent : of the proje..t ih^.^ juix- 

tr..^'fc.rt- -r''^.^..ria .-.rg anc L.iren&ifvii.g .hc5v la^tmrtio.^al prc^^^s:fb 
vhi, ^..^.-.ir --.-^-h $1 if^n. ^o ab:::t:' to manage hi? life. Cor^-.^w: t.^-t vi^f 

-pr, i> ff- ^'nphiiris c:* tne psitner?hip that < an ^'m* * b'.-iw^-r: t>.f 
^V^'-"-' ' c.-mm-nuy The pr?ject: focui^ex cn :o.:nnu-..ty ^ Lv^ut^ 

\'v'^L.'' !^yrr.i.rgc ?n rhe ';ecf;ntral::2s.ti .-^n or dr-': 1 : :nrtkir.g rS- 

?<rx-^-*< F=',^ pvcje^r :,'Tppou'r:n" L c' 1 T. cpgr a 1 1 ve 1 V de?; gr.^-j.i :c facilitate tnis 



T-!* *-rt icolon; ci"\±c:-^ int- f?.ve stream?, is ':I=^signA.j t? cap ^ ta I i 
tiK'oc* pr 'j?,*^^? a;;-: .unique 5tr*?:rigLhs of the rural anviionmf^iic , pro-'id.nk 
criHrer. vitr f> greare.- variecv of Jir?OL exp^rien-iP; iearnngi-. 
abiing mf^mbPr.^ jf tht- rommuniLy ti-* utilize thi^ir clo^^c ti?.* t.^r tr.e* cr.**- 
^ir .ji t:^;<»Ir fh:lfr?ri. Organization of Lhe curriculuh ard pr^.N-edui't^^-- tcr 
in^pl-ni^-^-^:ng pTcnd^-^ a basic corn of sigruficant e'lacslion.^I ovper ii^ir^re 
for t.L -if Lu^^^r.t^. It i>: ^^ prcviJ^? th** -ippcrru^.i r> fcT hr.:;'''d sampling 
ir- tin^^'s :f p-t-'-^^al inietc-sr. StudeiiC? mav al^c penetrdt? the rcntarir 
i*: (:,^. . ! -crr-e^m ir a? r;iurh oepth ^.s cheir \rtt'r^^*L ar.d <^':Tnirticmc:Pt 



Tr.f^ sMf^: .g parrf»y.r; ^rd stsff d'^v^^lcpment program coiv:enlrarf' on ire 
:-^P-'.t:.' p^ortifsor which ^^rpcle *^tade'icK tc *--4:<^iv*^^ in^iix idu-? I art^mtiOn 
^ rp— ^^'^.•r^• arj.i Lar?i:*j tr.eir own educ& I program, A diffor^in- 

ci-^:-'-. '^^iiiirg I Jtcfrr. fmploy? vario'jS age:.t^? ro i noividjf.I - ze leorning 
^ci or.-*^i\^ '-^^rt c:t.»v>-^i.pmeri: «*::nter provided which car. respanJ rapidly 



C Prrr.dur^^-: f :t -Mm::*, ^.-r.retiv^:: . organisation and govt:rr.ance ar<? derer.irel- 
icC'd thf- ffiga; and pra-itlnal Umi t through thp ^•sr.ahli ^hm^ut of formal 
r'oci vi'jr.-Tua^ii.g tcd^^s at the iistiirL, builiing, and program Ifr'ol and 
tKro':g:* ''«-tn:--- ^sr 1 Gelection of repr?s£Pii*tives, tc serve or. each d^i*l- 
Sii'n-mak ir.g -x-dv . Ar informational unit will be fstaM is> t; in.:rf'a,Sc' 
ir.'-'.cridge p7'»;e'.t a<:tivltio?. 

D. Commu-itv p^r t ic ip^ t.i'^n 1^; tK'=' process-^s through wl .-h the schioL^^ ov''':^ra t^^* 
^r^- irrewra! r.. ^h'- < ompr<^'reriSiv'*=i design of the picj^ct. Th^* pvnr ri^r^r .-^hip 
;hi;- r-nui.t.^.it^, :is fs^rmin;, ; Tmtnit? e/er\one in rhe c^mmur^ ity i-, a concHrn 
ror th-j yooiijT. Tr.** - r^mmi.tm''';*- makf^ft it possihie fcr the fcmmuni ty ard 
ti f sc: j.M.'it ^v tv' provi:i#=- basic U;arning experlvntes aid in th*^ 

w^r f jrt.lsrujr.t^' P^a-.rir.g f vr thf^ young. Parent? aie, er.ccuragea tc plan 
u.:i> tr.e- pr ^ftr^-'^i st^rf f?r rhs education of th^-ir own chlidr-n and, 
^ in ;r,5tar,.^«> whfjr»j tli^y ar willing, they are encourageo to prcv'ide riMii^? 

ERIC 
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of the neec'ed friducational experiences themselves. Members of the community 
ana students snare with the School Board in the decision-making process, 
serving on declsicn-making bodies at major levels of educational concern. 

The .ti 'i.i2^tion of time, space and facilities varies from the conventional 
In tha^: greater flexibility in these categories promotes the concept of 
inGivLduali2ec! attention for the learner. The key time alttra. ' 
planneo inriuie: 1) summer school periods that also serve as practica for 
©caff development; 2) blocks of time scheduled for intensive community 
labcratcry or human service experiences; and 3) extendsjd day and wee.k 
patterns providing additional opportunities for students to pursue indi- 
vidually tailored learning programs. This use of time opens school 
facilitLOS in a way that allows students greater potential for self- 
motivated learning. Community facilities and privately owned equipm^^nt are 
to be idenwifi!^d and made available for student use. Additionally, the 
natural space? of the Northwestern outdoors will be directly utiiizea for 
a mu'ih greater variety of learning activity. 

Centra, to the continual renewal of our school procedures and processes 
is the evaluation component. Four basic areas of activity will be scru- 
tinized by the experimental schools project evaluative system: teaching 
process, student performance, community involvement, and management. The 
evaluation design will use flow charts, time-task-talent charts, and 
matrix grids to monitor project activity. Several other evaluative 
methods will be employed depending on the objectives to be measured and 
the ciiteria involved. Various technical reports of the performance of 
the experimental schools program will be disseminated by the project eval- 
uacor and his staff in concord with the project disseminator. This com- 
ponent is designed to provide information about each program, project and 
acclv*ity so that both evaluation of effectiveness and modification of on- 
going programmatic activity can occur through the various governing bodies 
of the district. 

Structural Organization . For the purposes of program implementation, the 
school district and the experimental schools project is organized Into 
three levels: Level I --Project Level, Level II --Planning Support Level 
and Lwel II I - Implementation Support Level. These basic levels of ot- 
ganizatcOn are charted in detail on the next six pages. 

Lev*=^l in is subdivided farther into five implementation levels: i) early 
childhood ^^ducation, 2) elementary education, 3) junior high school edu- 
cation. The following charts depict five sub-levels of program activity 
^or each ef the five implementation levels. These sub-levels are III 
A) life s^^an support level. III B) program entry. III C) program environ- 
ment, III D) program process, and III E) program duration. All Level III 
support level activities are designed to experience continual monitoring, 
process evaluation, and level renewal effort. 

The overall crganlzaticnal structure is viewed as a closed loop sequence 
of policy analysis, program planning, program implementation, program 
assessment, and program and policy revision undergriding a support: and 
delivery system for providing instructional services to children. 
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CITRRTCULUM 



The general purposes of the Soutn Umpqua School District basically p3r^' o' 
cur concept of a fivt-- stream curricular corilluence. The comtined pcc^.e 
we promote will alter the nature of the present curriculum in sign: i leant 
ways, b'tt specifically the curriculum is a group of streams that runs thro-.^h 
the whole educational syscem- Allowing broad latitude in either sampling -r 
deep intensive penetration in each stream, many categories of youngsters wil^ 
be able to grasp opportanities currently denied them. College-bour.d y'> ith t 
miss real leadership experience, work experience, manual skill devel*' pnioui 
in-depth study in the cultural and expressive arts, and independent reroar :ti 
because they are too busy preparing ^ "Non-academic'* students too oft^^i: an* 
denied contact with the best teachers and with student scholars; many aio r. i*: 
accorded genuine respect as persons, given opportunities to demons ^.r*? to per- 
sonal responsibility and self-direction, or offered opportunities to vnrk in 
areas of personal strength for a variety of poor reasons* 

The concept cf content as a series of parallel streams, separated only aiota- 
phorically and joined laterally through a network of fundamental concepts, 
departs from rhe traditional conception of several separate disci pliras, ru^'^h 
with its owti unique pre-existent structure, modes of inquiry, ^ud products 
The stream concept derives from different assumptions and from a different 
rationale than does the concept of subject disciplines. Our use of tho 
stream is not designed j however, to create a new way of organizing knowledge 
but to alter the focus of our educational efforts. Specifically, the c -ncept 
focuses on the development, the nurture of the young* It refuses any obli- 
gation on the part of the schools to attempt the transmission of any parti- 
cular body of constant knowledge. The details and structure of much kT:ow- 
ledge are far from directly related to the lives of most people who attend 
ever 18 years of schoolings Although we value our specialists and acadejiic 
.scholars whose labors deepm our understanding, the public school cannot 
proceed as if the knowlege of specialists should or could be the proviaco of 
every man. 

With some, this refusal will shock and be recognized as educational hei^^^v 
With others it: will btr recognized as a realistic acceptance of several fut^- 
danental facts: that knowledge is Increasing exponentially; that the struc- 
curing ot knowledge occurs nfter the fact; that systematic modes of inquiry 
are abstractions from behavior, not necessarily a means of organizing for 
instruction and learning; that understanding comes from a personal need, an 
internal necessity to know, depending not on talent or previous knowledge; 
that the need to know is not a vague necessity schooling can impose on 
students bat the inherent desire to take advantage of something concrete; 
thut the man in possession of the world's most detailed trivia may be inept; 
that the educated man is not necessarily the specialist in a particular 
discipline, but a "man for all seasons," possessing several generalizable 
attributes wtiich epitomize the stream concept* 

With knowledge in a state of such constant transition and with academic anJ 
operational skills so quickly subject to obsolescence, emphasis and criteria 
of success will be increasingly upon the school's success in producing peririon 
attributes which transcend ingestion of subject matter. Thesei include such 
attributes as appreciations, attitudes, ways of tackling problems, command 
effective procedures for activating the devices and social structures in 
existence for acquiring knowledge and understanding, and adherences to well- 
chosen values. Stated another way, the attributes are; the inclination to 
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difocvei kr,. wltdge and the capability to do so; the capability to produce 
kn.uuigc; ard the capability to utilize knowlege for serious purposes and 
spirit Lorrf ^ 

l^iSi ir ?e ♦:hought that the foregoing commitments portend a denigration of 
:':t>je-t: mct.ter ana endless exercises in frothy, intellectual play, we 
Vaster tc add thst out of the universe of subject matter available, the 
Lra nMonal cdtegories and organization of content will be honored 'and utili7e 
in ;-^T ed'jc3-ional efforts. We do not decry instruction it; the lacic skii-L?, 
rac^pr applaud, horcr and promote fundamental and o^sertial excelierice ir/ 
a-^- Kev ar.-a^. Well-taught subject matter is the school's chief instt-jmenc 
r:r Luting the iruellectual growth and development rf students. Our 

vt.>eam gcdl* ar.d processes are designed to facilitate the integrativ,n of broad 
s;^jc*:'^ iDcitter areas with those personal attributes that lead to success. 

The ^C'^^am goal^ that follow are subsets of the comprehensive theme of the 
-xferiir-nta: r-hool? project and the project's student, instructional, and 
2Lrjr.-i:ticr?ai. gosi?. We have attempted in our stream goals to develop a 
cati^rai l/tegratLon of our community's values, goals, processes and proce- 

Coirn.-ri S- 1 f^n in G jal? and Core Learning Experiences 

T?? live irreams share responsibility for infusing learning situations with 
^'ertci'.n cummon mental processes, personal and group aspirations, and socio- 
ci:;n*:ra: activities o Students working in each stream will have experiences 

itt : 

* ^<o..ogni^L£.g and making analogies, comparisons and syllogisms* Solving 
pr^i:^ir.s ar;d finding logical answers by making inferences « 
Ft..»d':nirg ard solving complex problems and evaluating their solutions. 
Spaei^.: rear-Dning activities to enhance speed, acuity and accuracy of 
vrL?j:dl -t'lttL'^glcal perception, 

RK-cgri2Lng inconsistent reasoning. Reinterpreting information and find- 
ing msnj different ways to solve a problem* 

* Creating original information, invention and ideas. 

* Form^ilatirag questions, definitions and scientific problems in specific 
terir;5 preparatory to devising a solution. 

* lT;tercjct:ng frequently utilizing the language, 

* Piayi-.g ir individual and group activities involving a range of physical 
drJ iTi-v,til L^killSo 

^ Classifying, organizing, and quantifying observable phenomena. 
Snarirg cultiral awareness. 

* Di =^.*o.rei> lng ab.'tract principles and values. 

* Progre«siT-g from random play to appropriate behavior in structured en- 

t >rin*^ntf;o 

Exp Ic ring and r':?sponding to the natural environment. 

* Coirtpr^jbf-.ding th^ meaning of time, place, and space. 

* Respan^Ir.g to social institutions (family, clan, community, state, nation, 
and ittter national community). 

^ A^riOw-ing successfully goals set by the individual. 

* Dt^vsioping perceptions of cultural heritage. 

* rTd€sr?(an^-if.g spiritual heritage. 

* Beirg 'ibaile/iged in physical growtho 

*^ Cr^^afively expressing a view of th« world. 



During trie cout^f ot the planning process since December 15, 1972. fiom 12-35 
goal? tor each stream have been developed into concise written statements not 
Lncludtid in this plan, but contained in the January 23, 1973, draft. These 
goaU will be utilized in continual planning and implementation of stream pio- 
gidme> Mdn> ol these goals for most streams are those typically associated 
witr, b«*ic skills development and standard content. Their orientation, however, 
lb distinctly consistent with the central theme of the experimental schools 
plan, cind tney attend to the distinctions between the cognitive, affecti^'e 
oni psychomotor domains of learning. 

Tht- to I lowing overview of each stream contains goal statements only tot the 
personal dt-'^velopment stream and one aspect of the mathematics/ technolog// 
science Mre^^mo These goals are included to demonstrate new areas of jpi^- 
citjc «.arricalar emphasis, with the joint understanding that the overall 
project goals also contain emphases that are new to our school districts 

A Ihe PeTfeurii^I Development Stream . This stream develops the affective and 
cultural skills of the inward, more private person, A galaxy of research 
has Detm done within che last twenty years that argues for the primacy of 
Che self. The essential power lessness , which marks the students in our 
schc'Ols, and the difficulties experiences by those of us who have, been 
nurtured in rural circumstances as we have moved into adult activities 
speak directly to the need for substantive change in rural educational 
ptactiee which touches personal development « 

The personal development stream invades all other streams since all 
activities of the school deal in some way with the development of the 
individuals This pervasiveness does not, however, negate the school's 
responsibility to deal ins true tionally with the content, attitudes, 
processes, and experiences which aid individual personal development. 

Goff \ s 

We have tried to understand what kind of personal development we would 
like to see in the children whose lives we touch. For this development 
to hfcppen, all of us involved in schools--parent , teacher, and child-- 
netid to be personally committed to and working toward the realization of 
thesntj goal«^ Students will, therefore, receive encouragement and 
assistance: 

1. To ieel good about themselves (positive self -concept) , 

2. Tu retain and stimulate their natural creativity and curiosity- 
Jo To know and accept themselves^-strengths, weaknesses, imagination, 

interests, values, beliefs, fears, hopes: total personality and 
t«-ihavior"-as fully as they can at any given life stage and to use 
this knowledge for the enrichment and improvement of their personal 
and social lives «> 

To develop an ability to deal constructively with emotions (parti- 
cularly anger, hostility, frustration and failure). 
5o lo have the desire and knowledge to take care of their bodies, 
b. lo t)e competent in basic reading, writing, and math skills according 
tc their ability. 

7. To understand and participate, personally and humanely, in as much 
of the worlds of nature, society, the arts, drama, music, literature, 
philosophy and religion as they are able and willing tOo 
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Te- uua^vttand in an emphathetic way the, basic ideas oi the maior 

To -.n.er.t^M man's precarious reL.t.onship to his environment that 

. ev ir.ighL L.ve more harmoniously with nature —wLseiy 
I. .r.deiicana their relationship to their fellow human being- so 
...t thtiv might more harmoniously and gratetullv live within the 
^ tamily oi man accepting both their individuality and commonness. 
• ^ u t.e rc.e.rart, caring lor people who value the equal wort.h and 
uig.-.iry .1 ea.h person and of all classes, c.lt:urP. and peopU- 
lo t)o h.;np;:t ai.a tair with themselves and othfij., 
'J To be abie to apprca.^h inlormation critically aid to separate 
la-f. hait^cruth, falsehood and opinion. 

To N. .r;Le to plan and choose rationally airiong no^.ible optionc. 
To l^e responsible for their actions and realize '.he implications 
ct tr...it a.rior.s emotionally, physically, tinanclally and morally. 
To h.v. 1..1 sure time acti^rities that support and enrich their lives 
anJ ihorfc; Ct Others. 

To have the courage to chose and implement their ,-^11 £tyle of 

Inilvid. conscience to oppose ail that violates 'heir 

in.iiMduai t-eriefs and values and ro work hard to .bape the world 
ih^y wane. *<ji i.u 
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cfT~ ■;o?o''':^ T u'"^^^''^"^'^"'^'^ unremitting growth 

men ,f wl°fern ' ''y.^^^y/^ Perhaps the major intellectufl achieve^ 
U^\c JT Ir ■^^^^"•^i^^ rationality^-seems likely to con-.inue 

it ^growth Students m rural schools historically lack strength in 
n.at .ematical and scientific thought processes. Everyone in our' schools 
mu.t have more than ample opportunity to become competent in manipuU 
t ing numbers and in thinking quantitatively. In early grades arJt^- 
rrd'l;'/'H""'' in-Portant, but higher mathematics must be seen 
lit ta ff"^" ^" ^r^tegval element of the many intellectual tools which 
o m-^d "'^ ^"^^^^'^^y the scientific or technological man. We will 

i?^^'' ! °PP°^t""^ty youngsters to move into the scientific 
^ay of thought, not only as a kind of acculturation, but also as a 
wy many vour.gsters find individual fulfillment, or work toward a 

ir^r-iM-'^/^^^'"'^''"''^'' capitalizing upon our district's fortuitous 
gt^ ogr«a.pr 1 w iCv at ion o 



Develop respect for the hur.an condition, man's plight and his 
v^c.iai life while copinc with the forces of his natural environment 
Develop .ets of techniques that make it possible to analyse the 
riat:re of the technological and natural world. 
Ha VP a cense of the unfinished business of man's development 



2o MarLpoldie. tools and apparatus o 

J. U.Ii^e m^thcds and attitude.- to interpret i?cientlfi.. problems^ 
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'-t'P'' ^--^ciii.iiv ^ iiou ! .'^Jut^ to spocii'ic situations^ 

'^-^ :1.:lc :'a .in.] i^i i .u, : i sob^e pr.-^ctic.il prohlons. 

6, iatot;riUi: ♦ ici;. \h[ d i'.icIiJor iaL.' c-.ucopls and theories^ 

7. Know the s i ,ai i f i.r.jiU .sclontLfic facts principles .md proco'-r^.v.^ . 
search for sciOiUific facLs and principles^ 

InsLructi-nal processes in science will focus on chirLeen ir-ns: 

U Dbseivin^, Sindents will practice using the five senses to '>btain 
JntormatLon about objects and events and in using the measurm,:; 
aTuI .sonsin- .iwLces bv vbich we extend the range of human obser- 
vation, 

^'sing space time relationships. Students will practice describm': 
spatial relationships and their change with time. This effort 
will include sLudy of shapes, s>nnmetrv, notion and rate of r"^^an'y-« 
3, Classifying, Students will [>rartico the scientific imposlfi-^n 
of order on collections of objects, events, and ideas. 
Tsing niinibcrs. Students will use numbers as a basic process 
science as scientists dcrualLv use numbers in finding answers L 
leal questions. 

5, :ioasuring„ Students will utilize instruments to treasure length, 
mass, time, woighu, and volume. fhey wi 1 1 apply rules tor calcu- 
lating del ived quantities from two or mtire measurements. 

6. Cormiiunicating. Students will practice the clear, precise, unam- 
biguous manner of communicating most desirable for objective re- 
porting of observations* 

7o Predicting. Students will use the tools of mathematics and 
science to forecast future observations « 

8, Inferring. Students will use formats for reporting observations 
that require drawing inferences from scientifically generated 
evidence* 

The following integrated process goals will be increasingly emphasized 
in the junior high school and high school science program* 

9. Controlling variables. 

10. Interpreting data. 

11. Formulating hypotheses. 

12. Defining operationally. 

1 3. Experimenting* 

Technology 

Broadly, technology means the body of knowledge available to a civili- 
7:ation that is of use in fashioning inolements, processes, in practicing 
manual arts^^and skills, and in extracting or collecting materials* By 
'technology** we also include the meanings of technic— the theory, prin- 
ciples or study of process* Allied to our dcLinition is our concern 
for the study of the tools and techniques by which we extend human capa- 
bility, whether those cools ^knd techniques are 'Wd" (mtichanical) or / 
soft" (intellectual)* Students will: 



1* Analyze and compare scientifically the tool-using activities of 
historical man^ 
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I, Stud, rhr^ rcienritic at^pects o£ key techni:ai piocessc^s of man- 
kind, agrcnomy mining, tianspot taf loti ndvagation, i Tmnrur.i^ ai ion , 
scoiage, energy usage, architecture, byifoiogy, meciCine^ military 
SL»^n.-c:- indur>ti idli zation, urbanization, educatior., food proc^.-^ 
ing at I o spa. e tocnnoiogy . cent ralizat ion , tctest maucigement 
asiioncmv, meaeorclogy , cybetnettct arid ctht rs. 

3, Piar. ctmpiex processes and ftrategie:^ using standard planning 
lu&rr.inenis and ^rCiategies: statiiticai sampung. mapagt-ment 
gric^, ticw rhari'S, PERT vharts, cnange straiegiev PPBES i»r'-r 
niqjt-, irtapping, prediction, forecasting and riatirii^jai graphing. 

4, Inn late a planned intervention or process^ 

3. Ev'diOate the operation of a procesi: or intervention using standard 

evoljative techniques IrKluding moriroring and observation. 
6. Repw-rr the resjits of evaluation to apprcpri<*te agencies for system 

The_ C areer D e velopment Stream . This c^tream builds on rhe traditional 
voc^ticnal tachnirai curriculum but goes much further. It include? a 
broad bdSrid development of intelligence about work, t^eginning at the 
earlie>r ieveis of elementary school and coMinuing through develop- 
ment cf rpeciiic .areers. Of rhe many career clu>ter& that have been 
developed, ncne in' Judt-s a professional career cluster nor a human 
CIVIC r^.rvice clorier. We will enrich present carrier programs and 
add others soch ?is tt.e two above. And m taniem ivith the civic edu- 
cation 5tre%n i^.^eicw), the on-the-job experience .oncept is broadened 
CO ini ioue tte concept of conmunity internship where students wiil 
?pen^ one quarter during their high school experience working either 
on-rb*-"jib for pay or in human or »iommunity service organizations 
throughout the county, including the schools. 

Ire Cw'i. Eauvati on Stream . We will utilize the entire comm-jnicy as 
a kina o." crOwi^i laboratory with full participation by children and 
youth as may be appropriate at each stage. The quality of social 
life 13 piofjunclLy influenced by man s relaticnship to his environment. 
For thK- reason, environmental education with the entire geographical 
area a^ ar. environmental laboratory infuses into the civic education 
sir -am au interdisciplinary area of study. The vommunity experience 
^ent-.a concept wi 1 1 be implemented, ;=.xtending the range of rc^sponsible 
cfiice m .Cvupa^ions leisure time behavior, comnrutaiy and human 
sc-rvi,^' oni interpersonal relationships, 

Tb:r_Cjngg^nirati c;n5 Stream , Pervasive to all other streams, the com- 
municotion.- ^.tream iojiudes what we traditionally cali the language 
arii, but is more extensive. It inoludec a cultivation of artistry 
and creativity in symbolic communication. Perhaps more basic, it 
cuitivdtes a sensitivity in hearing others and in establishing fully 
open coramy n i " a r i on a 

Foreign language instruction basically fits into the commurU ation,^ 
curricjlar stream. However, the authentic study cf foreign cuiture?, 
"iitetacires arts, life styles, and lives will be achieved in our 
school <? wirbout waiting two years for youngsters tc develop a primi- 
tive speaking and translating ability* Addlricnaliy, the areas nor- 
mdlly c:mr>ra:ed by the arts: music, drama, creative writing, the 
visual a%d graphic art*, sculpture, dance, film and other ot the tra- 
diticnai ^i.n^anities ^nd communication- renter ed socid ^vittn^es are 
inliJej ir tte .ommunicat iond stream. 
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VI. COMPONENT DESCRIPTIONS 



cf the components described below are subsets of larger compo- 
criptions relate specifically to major items for which funds 
These items include: 



Although some 
nencs, the des 

are requested. These items include: 



A. Project Management 

B. Staff Development 

C. Curriculum Planning and Core Learning Implementation 
Do Program Evaluation 

E. Program Dissemination 
Fo Life Span Support Levels 

lo Early Childhood Support Level 

2. Elementary School Support Level 

3. Junior High School Support Level 

4. High School Support Level 

5. Community Coordination and Cultural and Leisure Enrichment 
6o Special Education Support Level 

Project ManaKeiLp.nt . This area includes policy analysis and formulation in- 
volving the School Board, Experimental Schools Coordinating Council and the 
various advisory committees currently in operation. It includes as well 
project direction, the shared curriculum dec is ion -making processes, and the 
coordination of both direct and indirect instructional services. Direct 
instructional services are described as distinct components in later sec- 
tions of this plan, but indirect instructional services are the services 
which have historically supported the instructional activities of the dis- 
trict. Maintenance, food service, transportation and business systems have 
operated under the control of the district business manager since the sum- 
mer of 1971o The only change envisioned in this entire aspect of manage- 
ment is the institution of a planning, programming, budgeting and evaluating 
syscem. This change is designed to effect increasing sophistication in the 
management of educational resources, with greater emphasis on systematic 
planning for and control of resources at every staff level throughout the 
distr icto 

^* Staff Development. As the spirit of reform mounts both from within and from 
cutside the South Umpqua Schools and permeates the entire community, uhe 
real pressure to change ultimately impinges directly on the teacher in the 
classroom. Educational solutions to imagined problems or educational alter- 
natives whose efficacy has not been authenticated by experience and data are 
continually offered in the form of demands. As demands by other communities 
are increasingly published in popular journals (demands for free schools, 
open classrooms, disestablishment schools, demonstration centers, alterna- 
tive patterns of education, street academies, store front classrooms, and 
other dfpartures from the traditional), severe doubts are raised about tradi- 
tional instructional approaches to children and class organizational struc- 
tures as perpetuated throughout our own formal educational system^ 

At another level of concern, increasing pressures to humanize education, to 
individualize, to eliminate "joyless" education and accept expressiveness 
and spontaneity as important goals, to concern ourselves with the affective 
and social no less than with cognitive dimensions of learning--these, too, 
transfer extraordinary weight to the shoulders of school faculties^ Con- 
cerns with the relevance of both the content and process of the school 
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experi=ncf. with the inadtqcac> of present genfral curricula tc prepare 
>Gung pc- pic ^ich *'£ntry leveT' skills needed m aciLlt sociecy, viil- t^6 
c.^mmuni!:-, -c ent ?r ird and cotnmuni ty-ccntrclled srhcci--as a matter of fact, 
the ifzvival :( interest in the sccial bases of edvcaticn and ir. the place 
of ire ^-T?ci ju the social Grder--aH raise seri:us questions about our 
scrci's ptesrnt ability tj respond, 

Peccgniring 't.ese increasing prt-^ssures and c^x c^r) :nclinatiors lo im- 
f r Ae cur -flotts to educate youngsters, ve have alsz reccgnirea fcr srme 
time CLi nred for additional education and training in irr.proved means of 
a:ccmpli5hing the tasko We aie cognizant of tne fact that the great 
mai':Tit> ?f us have the kind cf traditional training that does net pre- 
pare oS tc me^t the instructional demands of the prt^sent society Our 
insignts inio many of the problems ve encounter as ve seek necessary re- 
fjim ar^- 1 altering at besto 

Teacr^r =Ju<atirn institutions that continue the education cf the over- 
vh^.Iming iT-ajority of South Umpqua^s faculty have kept pace with current 
p-(icL^-»g.cal iG^^as and practices and the new political pressures on th? 
Dublic s-rrols. Yet for a variety cf understandable reasons, these iri- 
stitoticns have concentrated on the individual in isolation from his own 
pr-f^-ssicnal environment and by this very act have provided educational 
experiences that are singularly unresponsive to mcst of the educator's 
real need©,. In our own circumstance, the present absence of any direct 
relationship between the public schools and the educational institutions 
whlcn supply us with staff is entering a period of serious testing. 

Late in September. 1972, partially to detenriine whether or not any direct 
relationship can be established and to begin our own planning for the 
training we will need to match practice with vision, the South Umpqua 
Srtoois entered into a planning agreement with cut n^.arest institution of 
high?^r education. Southern Oregon College in Ashland, 85 miles to the south. 
As a resalt, 21 n^embers of the staff spent six hours per week together m 
Oct:.be', November, and December using a systems analysis approach to de- 
veL>p a staff training program. The specific aim of the planning was to 
con-.ertrate on a training program for professionals that vent baycnd but 
tuck intc account concerns with meeting miniiral certification requirements- 
It r^^e cf th^ six hours were spent in joint planning sessions involving 
thfSE Sojth ^Mpqua school staff irembers and the education faculty of South- 
ern Oregon C:lUge. Through this joint effort, a wealth of written ^^tate- 
ments has been generated; and each of the statements end in proposal? for 
one :r:llf»ge cc.rse or another in several broad categories. 

Sr.TiP t^ese courses will be offered locally during the coming mot ths 
until fall, 197 5, but this traditional arrangAment will not suffice fct 
tl-p fo.:r proiect years« The distance to tne nearest teacher ^ducaticn 
in5tituticn alone impedes its chance of ef fectiveresSo To a large extent, 
this arrangement precludes the establisbm^jnt of ricse ties with college 
r*^SfuT,rs other than an education departmento For us, maintaining close 
ti*»s with liberal arts and other departments is equally important for 
these staff members with content specialties. More importantly, these 
olifeg^ courses are so often divorced from the pressing demands of the 
classrcoir, the unique needs of a district, and the other insistent de- 
mands on the public schools that they generally do not contribute to the 
necessary comprehensive direction of a school system. For staff members 
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who mast satisfy certification requirements with prescribed courses, the 
.Uegiate arrangements we have established will make a definite contribu- 



t icn to them. 



K Vrver, to satisfy the staff development requirements of the experimental 
bisects project and to focus directly on our district's precise needs, we 
additionally will institute a district staff development center, so that 
rtgwlar training and follow-up in the classrooms (or wherever the profes- 
si?nal staff member plys his art) will become standard district practice. 
In crder that "courses" may be more closely tailored to both the district's 
and the individual teacher's needs, the district will petition the state 
syst^^m of higher education to offer credit for training received at the cen- 
ter, with the stipulation that such credit will be allowable toward satis- 
t/ing state certification and advanced degree requirements. The University 
of Oregcn School of Education has already indicated a desire to cooperate 
in piloting this type of arrangement with a local school districts 

C-al setting for staff training and development is a continuous and dynamic 
pro; ess, but the following statements generally express the continuing ob- 
jf-ctivfcs of the staff development center. 

1 o Cen etal Purposes and Principles 

ao The center's purpose is to provide services that improve the quali- 
ty of education in the South Umpqua School District by: 
1) Creating educational offerings for the staff who want to work 
more effectively with children. 

Providing educational training services for which there is a 
demonstrated need and which cannot feasibly be provided by 
other outside organizations « 

Developing a collaborative relationship between the South Ump- 
qua School District and other educational institutions which 
promotes effective problem solving and aids in bringing about 
change which might not otherwise be possible. 
Creating, in conjunction with schools in individual attendance 
areas, training programs clearly tailored to meet high priority 
needs and integrated with curricular programs important to the 
comprehensive direction of the experimental schools project. 
Working with the different organizational components of the 
schools in developing training programs and promoting close 
ties between formal classroom and direct experience learning 
using carefully selected follow-up procedures. 
Drawing upon faculty talents already available within the 
school district and creating means for collaborating with other 
institutions which might aid in training. 



b. 



2) 



A) 
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Ihe center's operating principles are: 

1) In selecting its training programs: 

* To concentrate its resources on a limited number of high- 
priority areas. 

* To focus on issues where the schools are under pressure to 
respond. 

* To focus on problems common to the entire school district. 

2) In carrying out its training programs: 
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To assist individuals and groups of staff members in de- 
fining their own needs „ 

To integrate its efforts with the experimental schools 
project's comprehensive efforts « 

* Tr assess the effectiveness of its own work. 
3) In its internal operations: 

* To focus on facilitating a supply of needed resources rather 
than attempting to supply all resources itself. 

* To develop and maintain communication and mutual support 
among staff members. 

* To develop effective coordination among organization com- 
ponents, 

* To maintain a durable school district base, becoming an 
integral part of the entire organization. 

General Process Objectives 

a. Establishing and maintaining center direction: 

1) The center training programs initiated during the 1973-74 
school year will adhere to the priorities set forth in the 
experimental schools project and as established by project 
decision-making bodies. 

2) The priorities will be systematically assessed and reviewed 
before priorities are set for subsequent years. 

3) New priority areas will be explored and training programs 
planned in depth and tested so that sufficient information 
surfaces for timely and orderly decision making. 

b. Building communication and coheslveness : 

1) Staff meetings and informal communication links will operate 
in such a way that the center staff is reasonably informed 
about project operations, within the limits of increasingly 
decentralized functions. 

2) The dec is ion -making processes in the center will be differen- 
tiated so that operational decisions within priority areas 
are delegated and planning decisions regarding new priorities 
result from an orderly process of full staff involvement. 

3) Concerted effort will be exercised and there will be evidence 
by the end of the 1973-74 school year that the center staff has 
been involved in the major operational areas of the project. 

c. Activities for continuous development: 

1) Continued professional training will be provided throughout 
the year to the center staff, 

2) Outside consultants will be regularly and systematically in- 
volved in center planning in a manner which assists the staff 
to achieve center objectives, 

d. Functional processes: 

The center will use in its own instructional programs the procedures 
and processes that the experimental schools project requires for the 
instructional interaction between teacher and children. 



The center will operate a community learning network making known 
and available to teachers information about the wide range of 
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resource people available to help teachers satisfy their instruc- 
tional skill needfeo The center stafi will work to establish a 
r*^lati:>n9hip of mutual respect for the skills, activities, and re- 
sources wfiLch tne teacher and the rescuice people bring to each 

'..the to 

In-service education will provide follcw-up help and an on-going 
Supportive relationship for the trainees,. Teachers will be given 
the pot canity to work out their Cywr. srluticns actively rather 
chap by being exposed to or having the solutions of "experts'* im- 
posedo 

Center Operatio no The staff development center will be operated under 
the c:)ntrcl i i a board of directors consisting of nine members --five 
certificated staff members (one from each of the schools) two non- 
certificated instructional staff members and two community members^ 
The staff memteirs wliL be elected by the staff, the community members 
will be ap; canted by the Scbcoi Board and non-certif icated instruction- 
al staff n.embers will be jointly appointed by the superintendent and 
th^ president cf the Classified Employees Association. Term of office 
fo£ ir;fc tcaid of dire^-cors will two years with staggered terms. 

The r^^sponstbiUcies of the board of directors are as fellows 

a„ Implement itie staff development portion of the experimental schools 
plan, 

b. Evaluate the effectiveness of the overall staff development program 
in terms cf individual staff and district needSo 

c. Dewermine the need for program modif ication^ 
do P'.ar, program mcdif xcationso 

e. Make recommendations for program modification to the District Cur- 
riculuir. Decision Making Board • 

f. Implement the revised piano 

g. Estallish policies fcr supervision and direction of the student 
teacher and intern program. 

Ic discharge; their responsibilities, the board of directors of the staff 
develc.pT)-nt Cc^nter has the AUTHORITY to: 

a^ Establish meeting time and placeo 

b. Determine internal organizational structure^, 

Co Re-smir>nd program modifications to the District Curriculum Deci- 

si^m Making Board o 
do Determine their own priorities for worko 
60 Arrange fcr consultants to assist in committee worko 
f • D«:V€lcp a standard format for presenting program modif icationo 
g. Call '^n the resources of the evaluation section to assist in evalua- 
ting o 

ho Hoid rh£ director accountable for the implementation of programs. 
1, Require adterence to poilcies of supervision and direction. 

Center Staffing , ibe staff development center will be staffed with a 
full-time director with one secretaryo Building instructional leaders 
will perform part-time instructional functions in the center, and the 
dlrectcr will have the financial resources available to contract with 
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f.du:a* irnal consi-ltants for instiucticnal servicesc A full-time 
Jir-^^ior (I staff dr^velopment will continue as a pemanent staff func- 
ti.o in rre district after the fcur-year life of the experimental 
s>s,^( ' Is project, 

Ci.\j'i PlanninR and Core Learning Implementation (administration, or- 

gara^at.icn and governance). The South Umpqua School District pattern for 
administTati n and governance of the schools has been the traditional 
hipxar.rinai system vitn emphasis on decisions being made by holders of 
speviflad pr.siri n^; vithin the hierarchyo Only the school superintendent 
f-as in the past be^n autr.ctized to recommend program changes directly to 
tL< S^ti -.i Eoardo As a part of the experimental schools project, the dis- 
trict v/l1l aevelop administrative policies and system-wide reorganization 
so thar t^f- dferisitn-making process will be broadened to include all staff 
members, man> students, and an increased number of community representatives 

Ihis re.Tganiyat i .n envisions new organizational patterns relative to three 
district iur.^iicns^ curriculum planning, curriculum decision making and 
indiviaudi schccl implementation of curriculumc In the curriculum decision- 
making function, the group responsible will also have authority to reconnnend 
p/cgtaTt .t.anges directly the School Beard independent cf the school super 
m: - ndrnt « 

^ ' C wi .< icu LUir. Planning 

Curriculum Scream Ccmmittee o Each curriculum scream committee will 
bf- responsible for the refinement and development of the educational 
program in the appropriate curriculum stream^ Each committee will 
consist of nine permanent members--one elected member from the staff 
<f each cf the five schools without regard to certification or posi- 
rion v^ithin the building, two community members and two students 
appointed by the School Board* Each member will serve two-year 
staggered terms. In addition, any staff or community member may 
join any of the stream committees as a voting member for the purpose 
rf ^cTking on a particular project or proposal, providing he is will 
ing to c :»mmir the time necessary to follow the project or proposal 
thrrugh to a final decision. 

ThfP r^ sp-^nsibi lities of each curriculum stream committee are to; 

1) Momr.^r the implementation of the stream program. 

2) Articulate the educational program in each stream. 

3) DetJirmine the need for program modificati on^ 
Plan prcgram modif icatir-nSo 

b) &ei:ure staff, community and student reaction to program modifi- 
cat ions. 

t>) Make recommendations for program modification to the District 

Curricaium Decision Making Boards 
n Mrnitor implementation of the revised plan. 
8) Esrablish meeting agenda and distribute It to the staff, 

la ..rd*-:r t discharge these responsibilities, each curriculum stream 
C(.rairi3tte^„ has AUTHORITY, within the guidelines specified in the 
December 15, 1972, preliminary plan draft to: 
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1.) Eh^aKiiY. meeting time and place. 
.v> C^if.rTninp. inrjemal organizational structure, 
•) Kfr.m^f.na program modifications to the District Curriculum 

L"^ci\sion Making Board. 
^) v^quire an accounting from each school regarding the implement 
*ati^n of stream programs. 

Require release time for the purpose of program monitoring, 
evaluate t^-e effectiveness of staff and programs. 
Detemlne ^heir w prioritirs for work. 
8; D^^-.'^-^luf^ »TO irf rt'^.ation needs. 

9) Re^Miv: ivfzrmaticn and services from all other departments 

f.ht sc^ ccl di5,:ricto 
n ^^ range f :r ccn*?u;Lants to assist in committee work. 
V r,.,,^^,.p ^ standard format for presenting program modification 
TTmendationSo 
12^ D-conrine agendas for meetings. 

F^cahlicv ^ wn deadlines for completion of work. 

2IilzL-L-kH£li!liLbi^.Dj^is^ Making Board . The District Curriculum 
D-:•I^.>n M^i.ng E^ard consists of nine members-five staff members, two 
^r.urn.f auc 'wc- — .inrunity members. The staff members will be elected, 
-r:f ir ^a.^r. -t,c^ v>:^, and the two students and two community members 
vJli hz app->inted by the School Board. The assistant superintendent 
wm: set-, as executive secretary to this decision-making board. Each 
mAmt^r >iiJ serve two-y.^ar staggered terms. 



'<e r^z-rni,ihllxttes cf the District Curriculum Decision Making Board 



C.O K- n.t. r f-r^P inii-leit.^n nation of the five stream programs, 

t. Ax--, i^.ar^ ana coordinate overall curriculum thrust. 

t^^-rtr;ire tbf- need for program modification, 

^i. Plan pr';gram rnrdif ication. 

^. Makf. r-C'.miP^ndations for program modification to the School Board. 

i-. y-ni.r ,r 2.Tnv.vmer.tation of the revised plan. 

feo istar\i^n iTiPeting agenda and distribute to the staff. 

-•n -vd^r r: dischargE these responsibilities, the District Curriculum 
v^cisl n Maying Br.ard bas AUTHORITY, within the guidelines specified in 
C.E.'f.cr.nar 15, 19,2, pi^eliminary plan draft to: 

ao eb'.ablish m£et:ing time and place. 

b. Dst^nrLn^ internal organizational structure. 

y F<.= ro-:r^,: o pr ^graiP modifications to the School Board. 

Recc-^c--.j matf.rials and textbooks to the School Board, 

D^^t-. v;ir.? -f-eir >^ti priorities for work. 
I. F>tab:i?;r prL>ri!:ie8 jf work for curriculum stream committees when 

%Ff ^r.priat:£. 
g. Drt'?.omi.r.* ovTi infonriation needs. 

R^H^arr Lnf-riDacion a^d services from all other departments of the 

^.h^-^ district. 
1. Arrange / '^.-^r sui tants to assist in committee work. 

D^vel p a ^zinoArd Uv^uat for presenting program modification 

T'^c-.-tn-nlati'^n^. 
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ko Determine agendas for meetings. 

lo Establish own deadlines for completion of work. 

ic^ggi_lgi2>:tne ntaclcn and Operating Unit . These groups, one for each 
:*f the five scnools, will be responsible for the implementation and 
rval^atirn cf th^ curriculuiP stream program at the school building 
levels. The committee will determine its internal organizational 
scructuie, but must consist of at least five certificated staff members, 
cvi s-udenis (at cht junior high and high school levels only), one ncn- 
cerril icatfcd staff member and one parents Each memi^er will serve for 
one \earo The school principal will serve as the unit's executive sec- 
retary and the instructional leader will serve as an ex officio member 
of rhc anito In aadltion, any staff member may join the committee as a 
voting member for the purpose of working on a particular project or pro- 
posal, providing he is willing to commit the time necessary to follow 
thf project or proposal through to a final decision. 

The respcnsLbilitles uf this body are: 





T.: 


deterrai-^e internal organization. 




t. 


To 


imp lement stream programso 






Tc 


articulate programs and to coordinate time and facilities. 


d. 


To 


establish resource allocation priorities. 




e. 


To 


evaluate program. 




f„ 


To 


determine need for modification. 




g» 


To 


secure: staff, parent, and student reaction to 


results of program 




aval uat ion o 


r. 


To 


make recommendations to stream committees for 


program modification. 


o 


lo 


implement revised programs « 


j 0 


To 


rst.ablish meeting agendas and distribute them 


to staffc 



Ln order to discharge these responsibilities, the School Implementation 
and Operating Tnit has AUTHORITY, within the guidelines specified in the 
Decembei 15, 1972, plan draft to: 



Bo Establlsr- meeting time and place. 

bo Dettrmine internal organizational structure. 

io Kecmmend program modifications to individual stream committees, 
dp Determine cwn priorities for worko 

€„ Detc^rTDifte owr^ information needs and require reports from all person- 
nel. 

fo Determine resources needed for program operation and submit budget 

requests to the budget officer, 
g. Evaluate prcgrani for effectiveness. 
h« Inpiemtnt recommended programs. 
i« Dettrmine agendas for meetings. 
Jo Establish own deadlines for completion of work* 
i<o R^^quire the services of the staff development center. 
1. Autr.^rlze puccbases by line item in building budgets, 
ro. Allcrate building space and time, 
no Rr-qulre release time and evaluate programs. 

S raff ing^at tern . The staffing pattern envisioned for the experimental 
schc.>is project is based on a basic recognition of a wealth of recent 
reseaiwh evidence documenting the key elements of change. Intensive 
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studies of change strategies and theories of change have shown that 
simply adding program support resources --money, time, teaching and 
aide staff, materials, buildings, and equipment --alone, neither in- 
spires nor guarantees the kind of changes that affect the education 
Ahiidren receive. Resources are indeed required to make significant 
and lasting improvements, but other key elements include first, the 
commitment of key figures in the educational system- -the superintendent 
and his staff, building principals and supervisors; second, staff, stu- 
dent and community involvement in long-range planning, with planning as 
evidence that change is a fact of life that cannot be fought or reject- 
ed, but managed; third, readiness on the part of the teaching staff, 
with time and training easily available as required by new processes; 
fourth, adequate and readily available progress and product feedback 
data; and fifth, a system-wide communications network that keeps cru- 
cial information flowing. 

The key changes in the staffing patterns, therefore, integrate the tradi- 
tional hierarchy with a new involvement structure in which long-range 
planning, decision making and school level implementation are decentral- 
ized and freely shared with staff, students and community. Leadership 
and teacher roles are differentiated along two tracks: 

Planning and providing support services on the one hand, and 
* Delivering individualized instructional services to children 
on the other. 

To aid both teachers and building administrators in implementing the 
experimental schools curricular revisions and program processes, in- 
slrructional leader positions will be established in each school and 
will operate as a functioning part of the staff development center as 
well. The instructional leader will help others identify their needs, 
understand the resources available to them, and help them seek their 
own solutions to their teaching problems. The instructional leader 
will marshal all the resources he can which will be useful t J his col- 
leagues. The instructional leaders will be generalists who will also 
serve as liaison with all curriculum and operations committees, con- 
sclidating in their persons the twin project functions of curriculum 
planning and implementation. 

As displayed in the program structure chart and the narrative in the 
staff development section of this plan, the significant new staffing 
pattern incorporates the director of the staff development center, who 
provides training services to staff members engaged in implementing 
the experimental schools processes, as a continuing part of the new 
structure. In addition, the evaluator will provide the data required 
by teachers as they make daily decisions about the individual child's 
instructional program. 

The entire staffing pattern, including a disseminator in addition to 
the interns and student teachers who are rarely employed in schools 
our distance from a university, and the paraprofessional staff. Is 
designed to place a greater diversity of personnel, training, and plan- 
ning resources at the disposal of the teaching staff members as they 
attempt to meet the individual needs of pupils. 
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Finally, a community coordinator will concentrate on alleviating the 
high dropout rate by working throughout the schools and community to 
place students In part-time jobs and help them continue their educa- 
te n« He will work similarly in the areas of identifying places for 
learning experiences outside the schools, organizing leisure and cul- 
tural enrichment activities and in the summer educational program. 

PrcgrarTi Eva luation p In crder for the evaluation plan to coincide with the 
idtclcglcal framework of the comprehensive design of the South Umpqua Experi- 
mental Schools project, the evaluation plan concerns itself with two major 
areas cf emphasis--the processes being instituted to affect the "climate" of 
tb^ i^.ducat.ional milieu and the product derived from the changed processes. 
11- e overriding purpose of the South Umpqua Experimental Schools project is 
i: "per sonalize and intensify those instructional processes dealing with 
tar.:: tducatior and career preparation which enhance each student's ability 
tc manage- bis life, emphasizing access to individualized programs, direct 
learning experiences, and independent study." 

As rbis bread precept is interpreted in the school district, the experimental 
^crcols project emphasizes neither content nor product in conventional terms; 
lam^r it Fositiveiy emphasizes the content of mathematics, reading, science, 

ommunicati n arts or cultural studies but concentrates on processes, pro- 
cesses that are important to the total growth of the individual child. The 
fbjtcriv^s of th£ evaluation plan are, consequently, heavily oriented toward 
the implf^mentat ion of processes o 

Specifically, the evaluation plan is designed to address five major indica- 
tors pert Inent to all educations teaching, student performance, community 
mvoUement , oianagement, and resource allocation. 

1 , Gen., ral Goals 



ao To provide a flow of data to decision makers within the process of 
education, vizo, educational managers, community members, appropri- 
ate decision-making bodies, teachers, and program funding organi- 
zatii*nSo 

\. T<j monitor the effectiveness of the project in terms of teaching, 

student pextormance, community involvement, management, staff devel- 
opment and resource allocation processeSo 

I'o Ic institute continual renewal planning processes for the purpose 
maintaining change within the South Umpqua schools. 

Co Tc provide a consulting service to program developers^ 

A more specific outline of the objectives and procedures to be utilized 
in monitciing each of the five educational indicators is presented in 
tr.e ^^.vaiuation plan, a separate document not included in this program 
piano Wi-,at is delineated in the remainder of this discussion is an over- 
view rf th^> gemeral principles of evaluation which will be employed in 
monitor fng the progress of the SUES program, and an outline of the par- 
ticular ways in which those precepts will be implemented with respect to 
the fi\e edu^.ational indicators^ 

^« ^valLatLon Parameters 



a. HvaLuatlrin, on the whole, will be a matter of provision rather than 
imi>c sit ion e 
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In essence, this means that the evaluation plan and the con- 
sequent evaluation data for any given program will flow from 
the operation of that program and will not be external to it. 
Tha one exception to the Internal facet of evaluation will be 
the use of a standardized achievement test, a uniform survey 
ot student attitudes and a regularized survey of community 
feelings toward the SUES project 
All programs developed for incorporation into the SUES project 
will contain objectives that are commensurate with nhe goals of 
the SLES project goals and that focus upon each cf the five opera- 
tional processes which envelop those goals- 

* This guideline is designed to ensure that the relevance of 
each program and the notion of comprehensiveness remains with- 
in the entire SUES project. 

The evaluation scheme for each program will be based upon behav- 
ioral objectives that designate the behaviors which a student must 
perform in order to successfully complete that given learning ex- 
perience, 

* This principle is consistent with a performance based, 
diagnostic-prescriptive notion of curriculum organization. 
The set cf objectives developed for a given area of study 
(large or small) offers a diagnostic tool, a prescriptive de- 
vice, and an opportunity for diversifying learning experiences 
on the basis of individual learning style and level of compe- 
tence. The set of objectives also supplies basic information 
to the student from which informed choices may be made- 
Evaluation of programs operating within the SUES project will be 
differentiated primarily by the student behaviors which the program 
is designed to teach, not diversified in terms of some artificial 
guideline such as grade level, skill level, or -activity label. 

The nucleus of this precept, in combination with parameters b, 
and c. above, is that the evaluation procedures utilized with any 
given program will be constant over all programs. The variation 
in the application of those constant evaluation procedures will 
arise from the variation of particular student behaviors that are 
emphasized. Modification of evaluation practices on the basis of 
the "artificial" guidelines alluded to above is unjustified be- 
cause any given area of study may be offered to students at any 
grade level, involves basic skills as well as complex ones, and 
is labeled merely at the whim of the designer of the learning 
experience r 

The evaluation staff will act as a resource to program developers 
and planners and will be involved in the program review process be- 
fore a particular program is incorporated into the SUES project. 
''^ There is a conditional limitation on this parameter, however. 
Tnat Is, the evaluative review will be concerned only with the 
measurement aspects of the program, not with the content as- 
pects. This latter concern lies within the domain of the pro- 
gram developers 

Classroom teachers will be primarily responsible for the collection 
of internal evaluation data relevant to the teaching process, stu- 
dent performance and community involvement educational indicators. 
This principle is a natural implication of parameters a. and c. 
for it is the teacher who is in contact with the student and is 
managing the operation of the student's learning environment on 
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a daily basis„ It should also be reiterated that data being 
collected will be that which would necessarily be needed in 
order to operate the i locess of education in line with the re- 
quirements of parameters b,, c., and do And finally, while 
tht data will be different from those which are presently being 
collected by classroom teachers, they will not be in excess of 
that which is now being gathered. 

The leaching PrccesSc As has been previously stated, one of the high- 
est priorities of the SUES project is to provide a "learning climate" 
that is conducive to learning for all children in the South Umpqua 
School District. The behavior of the teacher is one of the primary in- 
fluences upon the climate of learning. The general results of research 
concerning the efficacy of given instructional programs, as well as the 
results of research concerning the interaction between the attitudes of 
teachers toward their students and the resulting performance of students 
bear out this claim. 

In an effort to monitor this rather significant education indicator, the 
evaluation plan vill analyze the teaching process according to the speci- 
fic criteria delineated in the SUES evaluation plan. Those criteria are 
an expansion of the project instructional goals and will be incorporated 
into the present evaluation scheme mandated by the district Board of 
Education. 



Student Perfonr:ance, Student performance, as interpreted by the SUES 
project, is concerned with three aspects of learning: the cognitive, the 
affective, and the psychomotor. The sense of cognitive performance may 
be considered to be within the traditional notion of "basic skills" or 

course offerings." That is to say that evaluation of cognitive perform- 
ance IS concentrated upon describing students' mastery of reading, mathe- 
matical, cultural -historical, scientific, and communication skills. How- 
ever, the focus of the description of student performance begins with an 
assumption that is not traditional; this assumption is that it is incum- 
bent upon professional educators to provide programs that suit students 
rather than to impose learning experiences upon students and subsequently 
require students to conform to the guidelines of the learning activity. 
Moreover, th% SUES project has redefined the traditional mode by which 
the curriculum is organized and articulated. This redefinition has delin- 
eated five learning experience strea.ns, as opposed to knowledge content 
areas. These streams are: personal development, civic education, math- 
eir^atics/technclogy/science, career development, and communications. 

The connotation of affective performance may be construed to reflect the 
per55onal feelings or attitudes a student holds about himself as well as 
Che social behaviors or skills that an individual needs to practice "the 
creative individualism that it takes to survive and live decently under 
modern conditions." 

The criteria for the evaluation of student performance state the kinds 
of behaviors expected to accrue if the project student goals are accom- 
plished and are presented in detail in the evaluation plan. They are 
consistent with a performance based criterion-referenced approach to 
evaluation. Within this framework, it is expected that a student would 
master all, or nearly all, of the objectives established for a given 
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level of learning cr a particular course of study before continuing to 
anztmv level or engaging in another course- Moreover, as students 
gain independence and assume more control over their own learning ex- 
p>^rifnc£s, it is anticipated that they will take an active part in 
spfccityj.ng their cwn objectives and levels of success. 

C ommunity Involvement . Community i»*volvement is another vital indicator 
cf the well- or ill-being of the process of education. The SUES project 
is committed tz a mrde of broad participation in the educational process 
'-•n the part r,f cv>mmunity members. This conmiitment is that: 

Ir.e district will open the schools for direct parent involvement 
in planning and executing children's learning activities. .. .The 
quality of the relationship between parents and their children 
in which self-determination, their right, enhances their feeling 
of competence and self-esteem will be developed as fundamental 
t-^ the entire process. (Letter of Interest) 

la addition, the role of community involvement is increased by section 

vr. Cc 

The objectives for the community are concerned with processes which may 
influence the educational environment and include efforts to monitor 
participation in the planning, operation, and renewal of the process of 
education. The specific objectives are outlined in the evaluation plan. 

Management , A fourth crucial indicator of the process of education is 
that cf the functioning of management. With respect to the SUES project, 
management of this program includes the management of the South Umpqua 
School District as well, and hence, includes the institutional goals of 
th*^ project because those goals deal with changes in the behavior of the 
entire system. 

The project management staff is comprised of the project director (the 
district superintendent), the project coordinator, and the project 
evaluaccr, T\\f> overall task for this group is to monitor the direction 
and [ccgTPss of the SUES project and, in essence, the process of educa- 
Lion vittiin the schr»ol district in cooperation with the variety of people 
included in the new organizational and instructional arrangements for the 
fT:>ject« The specific objectives for the management educational indica- 
tor are delineated in the evaluation plan. 

Pl anning Renewal s The planning renewal process is a function of the 
t:cral scb->ol district staff, students, and community and is broad enough 
In scop<^. and important enough in content to warrant detailed discussion. 
Trie ccnrept of renewal has been an intuitive consideration of educators 
and a theoretical axiom of change process strategists for many years. 
In fact, "chang?" might be construed as the outcome of renewal. 

Coincidental with the concept of planning renewal, it is incumbent upon 
the district staff and project organizations to provide the stimulus for 
actior., monitor the process, act as a catalyst, and inject the outcomes 
intc future programs and operations within the process of education. 
In sH«rt, it is vitally necessary for the entire educational community 
tc engage in the process of continual definition, selection, and imple- 
mentation of viable education alternatives. 
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T'- Oj.^tlvc , :r.aL totline the scope of work of the renewal process 
o-' n.y in r^ms tf • cnt^nt but alsr in terms of sequence cf action 
-^-t t t:I- in rvaluati:.n plan. 

f_iL:i2:.i_:i_PL_xLdu£v£o The evaluative prccedutes. l.> bt discussed and 
••••i' « r . u. are disign<:d to provide data which can be utilized by 
pt gtatr. pUrn-,r6 ar-d educational managers in decision making. In the 
f '.^i .-lES ptcjt^it, the educational planners and decisiDn makers 
i.r 1...-^ prcj-cr staft. thf district educaticn staff, student repre- 
«-ri-5i';v and tt-.r • '-mm.^nity at large, 

T- nvi..ire fh^ .bjertiv^s of tht teaching process, a variety of tech- 
r.iqu'-;, viit .^n.pL.>fd. The classroom teachers will maintain records 
• t p: ,gtfi.c c n-ifrning each student's accomplishment of objectives de- 
^igr.-d f r par tii alar instructicnal programs. In addition, teachers 
•III maintain the necessary records which will assist them in accom- 
pl;~'ir.a .-ji^. tive^ ptitinvnt to instructional planning, the learning 

..<T«r- Lr. the ^Ia^•ST'.?m, and tommunity patticipation. This will be 
^r -c. a-T.nal pianning notebook jointly developed or selected by the 
-v-a^a- r anc ir.emL--6 .f tne teaching staff vho serve cn the different 
Cr I 3 ; rn fi-akiPg gr up&„ 

•-.ass tr. tta.ners v- U review the progress of students on instructional 
.b]-:.^Lv.s ar least v^ekl>. The evaluation staff will conduct classroom 
-b<-vatL-nc ana a r;-view" of the educational planning notebook on a nine- 
>eeK jrctrva- bafi^ for the purpose ef assessing the "learning climate." 

lr.- :,r-idrn:. iL^rfcrnance indicator will be assessed by means ot four 

^v^l^ativs znsrrujtsnts. A studpnt questionnaire and a uniform 
fl-4,L:^ f atrifud^i t-VHsd oneself will be employed to monitor accom- 
, i ..-.'<r.tr.-^ .-n biritiv^s relevant to affective learning. A standardized 
5..Mfv-..r.r will manifest general cognitive accomplishment. Suc- 

'tV;^ ^bj-ictives pertinent to personalized instruction 

-ill - ladi.acfcd by individual progress records which will be maintained 
t - "ra. ^ <!» cata: , 

Vr.'-- s' achievement test will be administered annually within 

:.r-' 11. n'f. f ^ach school ysar to all students in grades 2-8, 9, 
ar-5 .1. Tr. s:..dar.r qu^i^tionnaire and the uniform attitude Instrument 
-...I t> adn. f jKtpr..d t- a random sample of students, drawn by grade, on 
an o-.^i caMs r.^ar th^ termination of the school year. Progress of 
^* .1 r/s r ir,>r tucti' nal bjectives relevant to each of the five cur- 
II..'.. -r srreams :.ll U sumtr-aii/ed cn a nine-week basis. 



Jni-.;a.'>, - val-.d: i.-r. of thfc objectives of tne comnunity involvement 
.d..:a»i-nai inii a'.:r will be measured by a subjective analysis of the 
s-r. '..r^s ano j.fVc-ds b-.ir,g atni?ed by the SUES project to involve 

e c.nm.- ruy in thft rr-^ess of education, and by a survey questionnaire. 
1.. q,.. -f ... , r Ye an.sv.red by the first procedure is whether or not the 
.•n^ff.ffc, .f ch*- var.r.us community educational planning groups, viz., the 
c '.iirating (. ..r.ril, tfe DCDMB, and others tc be established, feel that 
' and fnat their recommendations are being acted upon, 

itr s ri evaluarivt procedure, the survey qoestijnnaire, will be used 

i<-.-TJinr r ^fwnunl'vr feelings regarding educational priorities for the 
^'f if :^ In particiiar. tMs survey will provide a means of 
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gleaning the rhoughts of those persons whose input is not usually 
scugbc f.->c educational evaluation. 

The subjective analysis of structures and methods will be conducted 
bimonthly at the scheduled meetings of the various community groups. 
Th*: survey questionnaite will be deployed twice during each school 
year and will involve mail procedures followed by interviews with non- 
r'?spondents. Additional sources of data concerning community involve- 
ment in the process of education will be gathered from the education- 
al planning notebooks maintained by classroom teachers. 

The evaluation procedures to be utilized for the management education- 
al indicator are delineated within the management objectives. The re- 
mainder of the discussion will deal with describing the flow chart and 
the evaluative instruments to be incorporated into the planning re- 
newal activities. 

Tne fl<,w chart (examples are included in the evaluation plan) will be 
uspd CO depict the planned operation of the entire SUES project. It 
contains a section outlining the various programs that are part of the 
pre Jeer and a section displaying the time-frame within which each pro- 
gram operates. In addition, there are sections dealing with the grade 
levels, the type of management staff, the type of group and number of 
persons, and the SUES project components affected by the program. The 
chart will be employed to outline the scope and direction of the entire 
school district and be utilized to display, in detail, the operation cf 
one program, the operation of one curriculum stream, or the scope and 
detail of programs aimed at the community. Comparing the areas of em- 
phasis with the goals and priorities of a given program, curriculum 
srr^am, community group, or the entire project will give direction to 
riccessaiv mcdif Lcations. 

Tne-re are three other evaluation instruments that complement the use of 
the work flow chart (see examples in the evaluation plan). Each is a 
two-way grid. One depicts the relationship between the SUES project 
prr.ritLes and the SUES curriculum streams. Analysis of this grid pro- 
vides a general overview of the scope of a given educational program. 
When compared with the flow chart, a determination of the necessity 
£..f a given program can be made. A second displays the relationship 
btf.w^en specific program objectives and the SUES project processes. 
Ad analysis of this grid yields information relevant to determining 
ana establishing the priority of a given program, if it is a new pro- 
gram, cr to outlining the necessary modifications of an existing pro- 
gran-. The third two-way grid manifests the relationship between the 
frcgram opjectives and the SUES curriculum streams. Analysis of this 
gria >ields information with respect to the horizontal articulation 
■jt ttite curriculum. If the program objectives are ordered with regard 
to the complexity and sophistication of the knowledge or the skill re- 
quited for mastery, then vertical articulation of the curriculum is 
also discernable. As is the case with the flow chart, each of these 
ft^-e binary grids may be utilized to show the interrelationships of 
t^ifc facets of a single program, a group of programs, or the entire 
%rray -t the SUES project. 
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9' t^es curce Allc cation for Evaluation Component , In order to fulfill the 
ttci'. 1 retpenrs of tne SUES project, the following resources must be avail- 
abU »o thf evaluaticn staff* 

ao Manpcwer requirements entail one full-time evaluator, one full-time 
rr search assistant, and one secretary » 

b. Material and equipment resources that are needed include office 
supplies, testing supplies, a technical reference library (test 
spt-cimen sets, textbooks, statistical references), access to com- 
puter services, and travel allowance. 

Prograir, Dissemination , Our planning efforts with both staff and community 
grv^ps hav<^ ccnfiimed that a need presently exists within the district for 
incirase.d efffctive communication of both a personal and of a somewhat more 
rM-mal naturto Newspaper editor", business leaders, teachers. School Board 
members, students, parents, and . Jministrators all have pinpointed the need 
for mc leased knowledge about school enterprises <, 

Obi present public information capacity is over-extended now due to wide- 
spread requests for information^ The complexities of the experimental 
schccLS plan increase our need to communicate effectively both internally 
and pobli^allyo To this end, we will employ a public information director 
and provide secretarial support, establishing a public information section 
as a distinct project entity. 

The public, informat Icn Section will: 

lo Manicor and promote efficient internal communications throughout the 
sch.:( lo 

Co K-s>i':v'd to routine informational requests « 
•\ Cr. rcjlnate tears for project visitors. 

Otficialiy host all project visitors. 
?o Putlisi- the project newsletter* 

6o Qi\r^.rseB the production of project occasional papers, guides and other 
ful-lisbed materials. 

C rdinate all photographic records--still , motion, or television. 
&o L.ntr.l the production of project reports and similar papers* 

Annually pl^n and implement the project's public information and dis- 
SraiLnation program^ 

Ll^^A^^^J: Support Level Components * The conceptual structure of the South 
Uippqua Lxp;^:timental Schools program, founded on the premise that the rela- 
tivn.^rLFs atpc^ng members of the community, staff, and student body are com- 
r.p.lUngly at the center of the educational process, emphasizes a diversity 

e rcrp learning experiences within each stream, differentiated at each age 
iev^l fv>r each studento These core experiences are envisioned to include 
taci: domain of learning with varying ratios of experience in each domain 
dcper.di-ig mainly upon a thorough assessment of each student's readiness, 
broadly defined to include the student's interest and motivation at a given 
Mipe, foi tae next set of educational experiences. Intentionally, the di- 
vrrsity f e^^periences will provide children with a variety of ways to suc- 
.'eed ar.d net confine activities only to repetitive drill in basic skill areas. 

'Cere l.drnLng experiences," as experiences integral to each stream, is a 
t^rn. used in this document and in our district curricular programs to 
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indicate the broad tange cf educational experiences that a school dis- 
trict may legitimately provide because they are essential to a child's 
optimum dpvelcpment, 

Aronng the core learning experiences are those key basic skill learnings 
and essential career preparation experiences which all children must ac- 
quire in order tc survive as adults and in order to thrive while students. 
We consider these core learning experiences to be so crucial and so im- 
portant that within all but one of the life span learning experiences 
(the continuation school) core learning experiences dominate the curricu- 
lum stream processes. 

In the early years, grades 1-6, direct instruction in the traditionally 
accepted fundamentals, reading, writing, and arithmetic, and physical 
skills, is based on an individual diagnostic-prescriptive sequence, cycli- 
rotlly operational both at the beginning of each school year and periodi- 
cally thereafter during the year. Career awareness experiences also begin 
at this level so that the entire first six years of a child's public school 
experience are composed, on the one hand, of learnings in these two areas 
and cn rhe other of a wide range of choice in aesthetic, social, reinforce- 
msnr , and enrichment experiences. A diversity of instructional materials 
equipment, spaces, techniques and time will make it possible for children 
to exercise a wide range of choice in prescribed and other core learning 
^xptrienceso The amount of time a child spends on a chosen, or prescribed 
learning activity will be governed by what a child is getting out of the ' 
experience, as determined by a continual and careful evaluation sequence 
nut by a prearranged time schedule. * 

The same basic prescription-choice format operates at the upper grade lev- 
els, with the range of choice increasing as students mature and with the 
career area progressing from "awareness" at the elementary level, through 
exploration at the junior high level, to preparation at the upper levels 
ot senior high school. 

Each major support level depicted on the program charts is discussed in 
dttail .,n the immediately following pages. 

^' £arl/ Childhood Support Levpl. The early childhood component is de- 
signed to provide educational services for children from birth to school 
entry age. Participation in these services will be based on the child's 
needs and parental consent. This component will include a specialized 
education unit, an institutional. »ed educational services unit, and a 
non-institutionalized educational services unit. 

I]a£_$pgc^aUgf,d educational services unf^ will function as a part of 
the district's special education section to screen children under school 
entry agp, for visual, auditory, speech, nutritional, and neuro-physio- 
Icgical deficiencies. This screening service will be available to par- 
ants upon request. The unit will have available sufficient resources 
to acquire the specialized diagnostic services of area physicians, the 
Dojgla* County Family Service Clinic, the Oregon Crippled Childrens 
Clinic, the Center of Developmental Disabilities at the University of 
Sfff -^'■t'\°'"f^r" Association for the Retarded, the Oregon School for the 
Deaf and School for the Blind, and the Diagnosis and Evaluation Section 
id the state Mental Health Division. In addition to the screening 
function, this section will also he responsible for monitoring the 
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tem^dlatton of any identified deficiency and for providing, when 
appropriate, specialized educational programs to accommodate to the 
child s special handicap. This unit will rely upon both institutional- 
ised and nrn-institutlonalized programs to meet the needs of the 

cnildren servt^^d, 

n-e staff for this section will include one professional teacher with 
a bread background in special education and two highly trained para- 
ptofessionalso Provisions will be made for the in-service training 
of the teacher and pataprofessionals in the application of behavior 
modiflcaticn techniques to learning situations and in the use of a 
variety cf diagnostic instruments. 

life institutionali zed educational services unit's primary function is 
to provide educat ional services to children whose parents either cannot 
or choose not to participate in the non-institutionalized program. A 
major element of the institutionalized program will be the day care 
renter which will serve approximately 25 children and function as a 
learning station for high school students (see high school program), 
llie day care center will also train adults in the community to operate 
home day care centers for up to five children. The day care staff 
will vork closely with local welfare agencies in designing a training 
program so that participants can meet state home-day-care center 
licensing requirements. The training program will include, at a mini- 
mum, instruction in child growth and development, food preparation, 
nutritional requirements, fire regulations and prevention, and prin- 
ciples and techniques cf providing learning experiences for young 
children. The day care center staff will share responsibility for the 
overall supervision and quality of the home day care center operation 
with Che local welfare agencies, Tlie day care center staff will be 
directly responsible, however, for the design of the curricula, the 
preparation of educational materials, and training of the home-day- 
care center operators in the use of the materials for the educational 
programs in the home -day-care centers. The day care center staff 
will also have authority to provide similar services for Head Start 
persv.nnel and local private kindergartens, 

TLf. staff of the day care center will include a full-time coordina- 
tor ana assistant in addition to the high school student trainees. 
The high school principal, through the home economics department 
head, will supervise the operation of the day care center. The center 
will b.; open during the regular school year and follow a modified 
schedule during the summer months. Most of the training of the home- 
day-oaie center operators will be conducted during the summer months. 

Tne ncn-institutional ized educational services unit will be respon- 
sible for providing learning experiences to children from visits by 
highly trained paraprofessionals who present activity packets for use 
by parents wlrn their own children. This presentation will include 
rue modeling activities for both parents and children every six weeks 
as well as a six week summer school experience for incoming first 
graders. 

The staff training and curriculum materials preparation will be the 
responsibility of the primary school coordinator. The staff will 
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include, in addition to the primary school coordinator and his secre- 
tary, a paraprofessional supervisor and thirteen FTE home visitors. 

Although this component is an integral part of the comprehensive de- 
sign, except for the special education services, early childhood 
services will be supported with resources other than experimental 
schools funds. 

Elementary School S upport Level . At the beginning of the 1973-74 
school year, each elementary school student's readiness (broadly de- 
fined to include interest, motivation, self -concept, cognitive and 
physical ability, social skills, independent behavior, and past suc- 
cesses and failures) for core learning experiences will be systemati- 
cally assessed utilizing normed and criterion-referenced instruments 
medical examinations, teachers', parents' and specialists* observa- 
tions and pupil records. On the basis of this personalized assessment, 
the child will be appropriately placed in the grade 1-6 curriculum. 
The placement means that given the child's present demonstrated need 
and readiness to master a hierarchy of basic skills and participate 
successfully in a diversity of core learning experiences, the child 
will be assigned to accomplish specific behavioral tasks, and as often 
as the conventional limits permit, the child will be able to choose 
his own means of accomplishing the learning task from a variety of 
activities, personnel, techniques, and resources. Classrooms will be 
self-contained with the teacher assuming major responsibility for the 
instructional program of each child in the class. Yet within the open 
classroom concept teachers will have available for their tasks, and 
the tasks of each child, additional personnel, materials, facilities, 
time, training, and techniques not generally available this year. 

Specific Components 

a. Tutoring. Evaluation data and our past experience demonstrate 
that few of our children in the elementary school have learning 
styles, abilities, interests and needs that can be accommodated 
by a single instructional environment or process. Of the total 
number of pupils in grades 1-6, slightly more than one-fourth, 
about 400 students, respond well to individualized tutoring under- 
girded by the diagnostic -prescriptive sequence of success. In 
its most negative connotations "tutoring" means only remediation, 
but realistically in the context of the experimental schools proj- 
ect it means arranging a match between a particular child's learn- 
ing experiences that are designed to move him along his own 
carefully delineated continuum of learning, not only In basic 
skills but also in all core learning areas. 

Tutorial services will, therefore, be provided for 400 students in 
grades 1-6, students Identified and referred through the referral 
process currently operational In the district. Students will be 
selected only after a complete assessment of potential and need 
and after a staff conference involving the teacher, a parapro- 
fessional who may serve as tutor, the principal, the primary school 
coordinator and, when feasible, the parent and child. Children 
at all ability ranges may be accepted, depending upon the nature 
of the particular need and the range of tutorial services that 
can reasonably be provided on a permanent basis. 
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In all instances tutorial services will be provided in close 
collaboration with the classroom teachet. Ptogress assessment 
will provide continual feedback, so that nc child will be inflex- 
ibly placed in a "track" of learning experiences. 

A variety of resources will be required to implement this program. 
Currently, 14% PTE paraprofessionals are serving 2 74 children in 
basic and social skills areaso In order zo serve approximately 
126 additional children in these two and several other cere learn- 
ing areas, seven PTE additional paraprofessionals are required. 
Currently expenditures for instructional materials and equipment 
in the tutorial program average $5o92 per child, a satisfactory 
per child expenditure for the 126 additional children, 

Paraprofessionals, both the four who are presently employed by 
the experimental schools project for this program and the seven 
additional that will be required, will receive intensive summer 
training for the tutorial activities o 

Pree Electlves. The experimental schools project has this year 
begun a program of elective activities for children at the ele- 
mentary school level. These electives, three to six weeks or 
longer in length, are selected by the children strictly on the 
basia of interest. This program is designed to increase the range 
of learning activities available to children, relating skills 
children have developed in classroom skill building activities 
directly to the child's experiences outside the school, intro- 
ducing new skills and knowledge and reinforcing a variety of 
skills. These electives emphasize as well activities that 
generally stimulate a child's creativity and enhance his natural 
curiosity. Ranging in length and content from two Fridays of 
candle-making to six Pridays of study of the Spanish culture, 
the electives naturally promote greater freedom of action in the 
classroom, requiring the use of improved teaching techniques, and 
provide a greater variety of concrete aids to learning. 

These elective opportunities will continue because of their 
triple educational benef its--they impel us toward better tech- 
niques of capturing students' interest in learning; they maximize 
personalization of education; and they allow a freer style of 
learning that is more natural and, therefore, more suitable for 
most children. 

This year $2 per child has been available for these activitieso 
This amount has proven unrealistic and impractical for anything 
more than a rudimentary program. A tctal of $6 per student is, 
therefore, requested. 

Home and Travel Exp eriences . Recognizing that the patterns of 
childhood learning are quite intricate, with a great deal of a 
child's world shaped by unique family experiences, the schools 
will assist parents on a volunteer basis in planning and imple- 
menting educational activities at homft. 

This assistance will consist mainly of helping parents plan to 
utilize usual or vacAfc ion travel for educational benefits to 
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the children, with attention to the basic skills associated with 
planning the trip, computing mileage, reading maps and directional 
signs, observing geography and differing land forms, and other 
similar activities. In addition, the schools will develop and 
distribute to parents a series of booklets detailing the variety 
of educational experiences available in the home typical of the 
area, in the environment, and in the mechanical devices of both 
the home and the community. 

Individual parents may plan such experiences with the child's 
teacher or take advantage of specialized short -term parent 
courses that will be offered in the evening continuation school 
for parents desiring them. Guidebooks to coinnunity learning 
opportunities will be prepared for parents. To facilitate in- 
dividual parent -teacher planning, inservice will be available to 
teachers through the staff development center, 

d. Field Experiences. The range of field experiences available to 
elementary school children will be neither as intensive nor ex- 
tensive as they will be for children at higher levels. Never- 
theless, field experiences of a richer variety will be planned 
and conducted on a more systematic basis than has been typical 
m the past, including observations of comnunity service agencies 
in operation by children at the primary level and excursions to 
forests, farms, and towns for the purpose of scientific and civic 
education data collection and analysis at the intermediate school 
level. 



In the science stream our present program. Science a Process 
Approach -SAPA, is weak in natural science content. And, typi- 
cally, the civic education program at the elementary school level 
consists of a social studies textbook program high in abstraction 
and low in concrete learning activities. Man-A Course of Study 
is currently being utilized in one fifth grade and will be intro- 
duced in five additional classrooms during the forthcoming school 
year and on a phased basis for the four years thereafter until 
all fourth, fifth and sixth grade classrooms are utilizing either 
MACOS or a program with similar processes and materials. Supple- 
menting the SAPA and MACOS programs at all elementary school 
levels, field experiences devoted particularly to core learning 
•xperiences in the natural sciences and civic education will be 
planned on no less than a monthly basis. Training in the optimum 
utilization of field experiences will be available to the staff 
through the staff development center. 

Media Center and Music. The libraries at the elementary school 
level have made progress toward becoming the hub of learning ac- 
tivities, but through the experimental schools project, the 
libraries will be reorganized and equipped with a wider variety 
of manipulative and process-oriented materials designed to re- 
inforce and enrich the skills children are developing in their 
other learning activities. These materials include those related 
to both cognitive and affective learnings. Paralleling the or- 
ganization of many of the classrooms, six learning centers will 
bft equipped with listening, viewing, and manipulative materials 
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related to each stream and core learning area. These materials 
will specifically encourage individual progress and interest in 
math and science, art, music, and the language arts in the com- 
munications stream and a beginning interest in careers. Cur 
music program will receive special attention through making a 
variety of musical instruments and music lessens or tutoring 
(see Tutoring) available to children whose readiness assessment 
indicates an interest « 

As the music program at the elemental^/ leveT is clarified and 
reorganized (see the high school statement), ten weeks of key- 
board experience will be provided for all children at the fourth 
grade, level utilizing the electronic piano system sirrilar to a 
language laboratory, to be installed in each media center. Other 
instrumental experience with pre-band instruments will be available 
for all children at the upper elementary levels. Inexpensive 
recorders and similar instruments for which good music has been 
written or adapted will be provided. A beginning string program 
will be initiated at the fifth grade level. 

At the primary level as the School Implementation and Operating 
Unit allocates staff, space, and time, classroom teachers who are 
qualified in music will be encouraged to exchange classes with 
their colleagues who do not feel they can teach their own music. 

f» Differentiated Staffing , The advent of more creative approaches 
to staff utilization and a variety of new instructional media make 
it unnecessary to continue to allocate teachers on the basis of 
one professional for every 25 students. On the one hand, one pro- 
fessional teacher per 25 students cannot expect to individualize 
instruction at a level sufficient to guarantee each student's 
success, and on the other the teachers in this district are better 
trained and more capable than any South Umpqua staff has been at 
any time in the past. Their level of competence has reached a 
point where there should be little question of their capability 
to assume a new and larger role in the education of youngsters. 
Consequently, we will continue our progress toward differentiated 
staffing by making a place for parent volunteers, paraprofessionals, 
student teachers, interns and probationary teachers under the 
guidance and direction of our most highly qualified professionals. 

During the forthcoming year we anticipate staffing ten classrooms 
with one professional and one student teacher and eighteen class- 
rooms with one professional and one paraprof essional per class- 
room. Building on the continuous progress pattern which is being 
implemented this year at the school entry level, children who are 
presently in the second and third grades will be the major focus 
of the differentiated staffing program. The intern and student 
teacher program will parallel the University of Oregon and Southern 
Oregon College intern pattern as we cooperate with these two in- 
stitutions in implementation of the program. Over the four- year 
period, the differentiated staffing pattern will evolve to the 
point that the professional staff fulfills a larger role than ever 
with the most highly qualified and most competent engaged mainly 
in joint planning and in the supervision of core learning experiences. 
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of larger groups of students, serving as a resource to those 

thH™,."'?" f ^'^^""^ "i^h and coordinat- 

Ir-Lr^l ^ It ^"rl^*""*"*^ components of the elementary school 
program. The professional staff member responsible for joint 
planning, supervision, serving as a resource and coordinating 
parent involvement will receive additional intensive training 
through the staff de /elopment center and will ultimately sjend 
no less than one-third of the school day directly involved with 
students The university and college will assume major respo^- 
sibility for continuing the professional training of both nterns 
and s udent teachers, but training will be available, also ?Jrou'h 
the staff development center, to them and to paraprofessionals 

p^r^i^hr^rro!;/"' '^^^'^ ^^'^-^ ^^-^-^ p«^°— 

• mZ?/^!""^"^ ^"'^ Instrucrlon . Large numbers of parents con- 
Z tl l * '"^^'^ ^heir children's education 

and general well-being, a situation that augers well for estabUsh- 
ing a dynamic partnership with the home in providing childrLfwith 
core learning experiences. The South Umpqua School District em- 
barked upon a home visitation early childhood program two years 

Pro^ie'^t "foll^k •^'^ ^"^^^"^ °^ experiment:? ^'ools 

project continued the home visitation program with the parents 
of first grade children. As well, the schools seek to involve 
oeWencA self-contained classroom ex- 

niir tT?*''* °" individualized student pro- 

grams This quest and emphasis will continue as we schedule 
parents into their own child's classroom for not less than one 
hour on a voluntary basis each three weeks. During this time 

ZTTo experience sajs hej m^st 

want to know about their child: 

* how he performs in school activities 

* how he responds to other children in the classroom 

* how other children respond to him 

* how he gets along on the playground 

* vjat he particularly enjoys or dislikes about school 

* whether the teacher seems to take a personal interest in him 

for^orp"?^^ ^]"° participate in assessing their child's readiness 
for core learning experiences and in planning the child's net 
sequence of instruction. Both in the classroom situation ^^d 

act?v^-o°"'^' T*"'' "^^^ '° P"f°™ instructional 

«!J 1 . "^^^^"S' ^'■""^"g in their ability to be 

set:} ll.'^lTel]' '''' '""''^ '^-'''y ^'^^^^'^ 

We recognize that many parents have been unable to participate 
regularly in this type of program for a variety of Reasons: more 

callv ni rp^.^ } ^ "^"'^^'^ °^ ""^^ ^^""ily be chroni- 

mtllL ] ' ^ ^ . ?? constant attention; or in some homes the 
mother is chronically tired because of poor health or a taxing 
work schedule. But parent involvement in the child's education 
Is not just desirable. Because much of the child's world is shaped 
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by the forces in the home, parent involvement in the child's edu- 
cation is essential* We will, therefore, bend every effort toward 
this end, providing on occasion baby sitting services to free the 
mother for participation or providing home visits on the same 
three week basis by a paraprof essional who will work half time in 
the classroom under the specific direction of the teacher. If 
more than one school age child is in the home and if the parent 
cannot participate at school, the paraprofessional will cooperate 
with more than one teacher to provide services in the home- 

Under no circumstances will parent involvement in a child's educa- 
tion be fostered if it seems to create disturbing pressures on 
the home environment of the particular student involved. The 
involvement program is designed to enhance the warm relationships 
that exist between parents and children and enhance the self-esteem 
of parents, each of whom we automatically assume to be vitally con- 
cerned with the well-being of their children. 

Volunteer Instruction . Many people who do and do not have child- 
ren enrolled in schools have the time and inclination to provide 
instructional services to children^ These services range from 
individual tutoring in basic skills for as little as one hour per 
week to teaching specialized electives to groups of students in 
the Friday elective program. Adults within the community will be 
encouraged and their services solicited to increase the vitality 
of the elementary school program and contribute to individual 
student success. These volunteer services will actually be a 
continuation and expansion of services currently being provided 
by an advance group of volunteers. 

These adults will also be encouraged to participate in planning 

and decision making at the individual, classroom, and program level. 

Volunteers who have special knowledge and skills to share with 
children will be cataloged and learning network guides published 
district -wide for use by the staff of schools when they are plan- 
ning special interest activities. People who have home shops 
equipped with woodworking, rock grinding or similar crafts equip- 
ment will be encouraged to take small groups of youngsters for 
participation in crafts activities. 

Other kinds of reciprocal volunteer assistance will also be en- 
couraged. School youngsters will be encouraged to assist in such 
activities as home clean-up and improvement for the ill and aged 
and organizationally sponsored community improvement projects, 
while community adults will have opportunities to construct in- 
structional equipment and otherwise improve and provide instruc- 
tional facilities. The schools will expect to supply the materials, 
student transport, and other items requisite to participation with 
"guest" instructors in this variety of voluntary activity • 

For those volunteers who lack specialized skills but wish to serve, 
the services of the staff development center will be at their dis- 
posal, further encouraging any interested adult to continue his 
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education in ways of assisting children and in ways of assisting 
the community to create a nurturing school environment. 

i. Learning Centers. Learning centers will be established and equipped 
in 25 self-contained classrooms with a diversity of book and non- 
book materials and equipment to encourage individual interest and 
progress in core learning experiences. In the past we have too 
often required reading as the primary avenue to learning. While 
reading ability will continue to be stressed as a vitally important 
and, for many, a pleasurable activity, we recognize that requiring 
reading as the only road to learning is an obsolete concept as we 
admit that different children possess different learning styles. 
Therefore, the variety of manipulative and audio-visual materials 
and equipment we make available for children's guided and indepen- 
dent use will be designed to introduce, teach, and reinforce core 
learning experiences. The differentiated staffing pattern, the 
involvement of volunteers, the staff development activities the 
parallel media center concept and all of the other classroom activ- 
ities will revolve around the learning center concept. 

In order to implement this concept during 1973-74, materials and 
equipment presently available will be collected and organized during 
the months remaining between now and September. The additional 
materials and equipment essential to a media approach will be pur- 
chased and organized by staff members during the summer months. 
All materials will be evaluated and selected to complement and aug- 
ment the curriculum which is designed to teach basic skills and 
enrich and extend growth in conceptualizing. These materials in- 
clude tapes, filmstrips, 8 mm single concept loops, models, simu- 
lation games, programmed materials, skills games, recordings, 
globes, schematic drawings and additional high interest print 
materials. Additional instructional equipment associated with 
these materials will be a necessity and some minor remodeling will 
be required in each of the 25 classrooms. Each room will need 
independent study, listening, and viewing carrels with electrical 
outlets and at least four tables which we may contract with high 
school wood shop classes to build in cooperation with the district 
carpenter or volunteer adults, 

. Peer Instruction. At the beginning of the 1973-74 school year, 
peer instruction will be piloted in grades 1-6, This means that 
roughly 20 students in grades three through six in each school will 
be identified and selected, mainly on the basis of their interest, 
to serve as cross-age tutors. During the time set aside for Friday 
elective activities, these students will participate in a seminar 
in which the aim will be to teach them to relate positively and 
constructively to the younger students they will tutor for at least 
30 minutes three times each week. During the seminar, students will 
role play and learn to make and use flash cards, to drill students 
on difficult words or multiplication, and to question tutees to 
determine comprehension of reading. 

In cooperation with the classroom teacher, students will be ten- 
tatively paired utilizing the following guidelines: 
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1) Students will be at least two grade levels apart o 

2) Older students will have similar or greater ability than the 
younger or a somewhat poor student might be matched with a 
student three or four grade levels below him. 

3) Older students will work with only those younger students 
who need practice and one-to-one assistance rather than those 
who have severe problems. 

4) Paired students will be quietly separated and new pairings 
made if in the judgment of the teacher both of the children 
are not succeeding and profiting from the experience. 

Partially to reduce noise and partially to avoid the natural dom- 
inance of the teacher, reinforcing the notion that the older student 
is in charge, peer instruction areas outside the classroom will be 
established. 

Cultural Enrichment . The most notable shortcoming in both our 
educational program and in the coimnunity is the lack of cultural 
variety. This shortcoming is simultaneously the most insidiously 
debilitating to the healthy affective growth of children and the 
easiest for a busy, product-oriented people to ignore. Cultural 
education has in the recent past been viewed as one of those un- 
necessary frills in schooling, and educators have lacked the 
knowledge and stamina to come to its defense for its very real 
contribution to the lives of their students and the common good 
of the community. 

According to our perception, a child learns as a member of a given 
community what has been called the grammar of his culture in the 
same way that he learns the grammar of his language*, Both kinds 
of grammar are then taken for granted and become a part of his 
thinking and of his way of perceiving the entire world. It follows 
that people with different sets of experience have different world 
maps, or they catch sight of a different side of the world because 
they stand in a different position. But although all communities, 
like all larger cultures, have specific differences, all communi- 
ties are basically alike^ Within any community there must be ways 
of getting food, clothing and shelter. There must be some way of 
dividing up the work, and some patterning of the relationships of 
men, women, and children, of old and young, and of kin and non-kin. 
There must always be some means by which children are brought into 
the world, cared for, and enculturated in order to maintain the 
continuity in the life of the community. And, finally, there must 
be some means of aesthetic expression and some kind of value system 
with ways of maintaining it, ingredients to a large extent missing 
in the grammar of our community. 

None of these things are ever even partially separated from the 
larger culture. But the responsibility devolves upon the community 
culture to enrich the values of the young deliberately^ It is 
vitally important that the young know the words and ideas that lead 
and sustain people through the trying times* It is important that 
the young grow to find enough values for stability against the whims 
of circtmistance and the exertions of daily pressures „ It is impor- 
tant that the young know the artistic achievements and values that 
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mark their larger culture. It is important that the young know 
the social values attendant to people living harmoniously together, 
with a minimum of overt exploitative, predatory behavior. 

What is needed are cultural approaches that help students build 
their own value system by clarifying traditional and modern values 
and by choosing values that help them develop serious purposes and 
aspirations. 

As a beginning, cultural enrichment activities will be made avail- 
able at the elementary level to fill the void in the cultural 
grammar of the community. Children will be able to participate in 
at least two children's theater experiences per year performed by 
college or civic little theater groups, two "Leonard Bernstein" 
music experiences performed by college or professional performing 
groups, four comparative culture seminars and four comparative 
ethics seminars. In addition, correlated with the media center 
concept, displays of paintings and sculpture will be scheduled 
periodically into each school with an art workshop held at least 
once each two months. Both the displays and the workshops will be 
scheduled in cooperation with the Oregon Museum of Art and other 
museums in the southern half of Oregon. In order that children 
may creatively express themselves using artistic media, the range 
and breadth of the art and music program will be increased to include 
more materials and equipment with attendant discussions of aesthetic 
values. Student -made films, photographic essays, video tapes on 
local industries, historical sites, and ecological problems will be 
correlated with work in other stream areas ^ 

Film excerpts of school plays, field trips, visiting performing 
groups, and classroom activities will be student-made for students' 
visual presentations to members of the conmunity^ 

Audio and visual recording of the stories of elderly residents will 
be possible* 

The schools will lend audio and visual materials and equipment to 
children and parents on an overnight and weekend basis and they will 
order films and materials from the county IMC and state film library 
for home use. 

Seminars or conferences dealing with values education will be avail- 
able to the staff at least twice during each school year, and mem- 
bers of the community will be invited to participate^ 

In association with local clubs and agencies, two film and art fes- 
tivals will be held during the summer to display and sell student 
creations in these areaSo 

Leisure Enrichment, Closely related to the cultural enrichment 
processes, leisure enrichment will include attention to activities 
that integrate educational, social, recreational, civic and health 
programs. During regular school hours students will be able to 
participate In activities leading to the development of hobbies in 
crafts and collectings Playgrounds will be redesigned and reequippcd 
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on a planned basis. During the usual recess period, children will 
be able to play table and floor games appropriate to their «»ge 
levels. They will also be able to continue sports, games and craft 
activities after school, during the daylight hours for sports. The 
media center will be restructured for evening hours participation 
in table games and the other activities noted in the "cultural en- 
richment?' section. 

On weekends and in the summer, this kind of participation will con- 
tinue but more intensive experiences will also be available. All 
children grades 1-6 who wish will be able to participate in at 
least one overnight camping experience, one all day education hike 
on one of the many nature trails in the nearby mountains, and one 
trip to the Oregon coast (agate and driftwood collection for crafts 
projects). The schools will also cooperate with the city and county 
recreation services in their sports activities. Numerous other 
cooperative and reciprocal undertakings involving clubs which en- 
courage children in gardening, animal husbandry, and hobby activ- 
ities will be coordinated with the school's leisure enrichment activ- 
ities. 

Junior High Support Level . The present junior high school program in 
the South Uinpqua School District is a departmentalized, six-period day, 
language-social studies core program. Some 406 seventh and eighth 
grade students are presently enrolled at this level, housed in two 
buildings eleven miles apart* 

Under the experimental schools project an increasingly precise person- 
alized assessment of each entering student will be given by his par- 
ticular set of teachers^ Periodic revision of this initial assessment 
effort will occur annually. More frequent evaluations of learning 
success will occur which may provoke earlier accommodation to unique 
learning needs. This assessment effort will include: 

a. Analysis of previous performance--cognitive, affective, psychomotor. 

b. Analysis of the results of standardized tests or any individual 
tests which are given in unique situations. 

c. Parent planning sessions (periodic, beginning in early September of 
grade seven). 

d. Student planning sessions (regular, after each successful comple- 
tion of a particular unit of study, beginning in the seventh grade) # 

This information will be used by the staff, student and parents to plan 
the student's educational program cooperatively. Within the framework 
of the individualized plan, each student will be given broad latitude 
in selecting from the nine week electives to meet the objectives of the 
plan. Students will also have the option of electing to learn in cer- 
tain learning environments and will exercise increasing control over the 
nature and duration of their learning experiences as they mature. 

The learning environments available to junior high school students indlude 
in addition to the departmentalized clas^ activities of the school, those 
environments which are available after or before the regular depart- 
mentalized program Is offered and those environments available throughout 
the summer which result from planned program activity. 
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Seven district structual program approaches will be employed at the 
junior high school level. These are: 

a. Regularly scheduled courses activity 

bo Field experiences 

c. Cultural enrichment effort 

d. Tutorial activity 

e« Leisure enrichment effort 

f. Friday elective activity 

g. Peer teaching 

Some of these activities are presently used at the junior high level, 
, Others will be added. Existing ones will be changed,. Each of the seven 

structural approaches to be used in the junior high are discussed below: 

Regularly Scheduled Courses , The present six-period day is roughly 
a minature high school schedule with a minimum of elect ives. The 
changes which are mandated for elementary schools in the district 
provide an insistency for basic structural change at the middle 
school level. Beginning in the fall 1973-74, the junior high will 
shift from its present semester pattern to a nine-week quarter 
module, with registracion to occur each nine weeks. Since most 
instruction in our entire school system is unitized this change 
should be easily effected. To ensure that this change occurs 
smoothly, ten staff members, two representing each stream area, 
will be employed for four weeks during the summer of 1973 to plan 
at least 24 nine-week courses in four streams--communications , 
civic education, math /technology/ science, and career education. 
Some courses such as band and chorus will be available in addition 
to the 24 new courses. During this year* staff development train- 
ing will be focused on planning efforts rc implement project 
activity scheduled for summer 1974 and the 1974-75 school year. 
Similar course planning will occur in subsequent summers. Begin- 
ning in the summer of 1974, two voluntary four-week summer sessions 
will be offered annually to junior high school students. 

During the next four years, increased opportunity for student 
electives will be made at the junior high levels including addi- 
tional dramatic opportunities, artistic activity, and oral commun- 
ication. Internal changes occur regularly in all classes but 
special attention will be given to significant changes in civic 
education, career development, and cultural communication instruc- 
tional ef fort--altering present courses to valued person-centered 
educat ional proces ses . 

During each year of the project increased opportunities for «:tudent 
electives will be created. Efforts to aid students to use district 
and community facilities, to produce objects of value and to learn 
productive and marketable skills will occur. Scheduling will con- 
tinue to be personalized to provide linkages between the more tra- 
ditional course offerings and other efforts allowing students to 
participate freely in tutoring, individualized learning centers, 
block scheduling, production of magazines, monographs, study kits, 
and literary reviews, individual study contracts, field experiences, 
Friday elective courses, peer counseling efforts, leisure time en- 
Q richment activities and cultural enrichment activities. 

ERIC 
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Field Experiences. The goals selected for the experimental schools 
project value direct experience learning, off -campus learning cen- 
ters, and parent/patron involvement in the learning processes that 
stress cultural and affective learnings » 

Field experiences will be devised for regularly scheduled courses 
at the junior high school, Ncmatively, each child will have four 
field experiences during a year« In our area where field experiences 
will occur in a climate marked by dry sumroer--wet, cold winter cli- 
mate, greater effort to use the available community resources will 
be expended duting the early months of autumn (September and October), 
during appropriate intervals in the unpredictable spring, and during 
the summer. 

Field experiences available to junior high school students will in- 
volve each curricular stream. 

Outdoor Education 

Several programs will be available to junior high school students. 
Some of these will be unique to the junior high school, others will 
be part of a more general district programo These outdoor educa- 
tion experiences will be provided: 

1) A trekking school. We are surrounded by three major mountainous 
areas and the nation's major uncut forest, thousands of miles 

of trails, hundreds of lakes, thousands of streams. A hiking 
school can directly teach ecology, natural history, volcanism, 
camping skills, photography and scores of other subjects in 
science and geography efficiently. The opportunities for per- 
sonal development that accrue to earl- adolescents who are 
responsible for their own food preparation, health, social 
control, and cooperative organization are myriad in a trekking 
program. This is viewed primarily as a summer program althou^ 
certain shorter experiences--overnight, day hiking, weekend 
excursions --are valuable in fall or spring. Even snow activ- 
ities are useful from an educational standpoint, 

2) A school camp. Camp-based learning activities have a long 
history of valued acceptance as a key way to teach those stu- 
dents growing into early adolescence, A number of institu- 
tional camps exist within normal transportation limits. Camping 
experience will be made available to fifth, sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grade students which will introduce them to Oregon's 
three separate geographic zones: the coast, the Cascade valley 
and mountain complex, and the desert of eastern Oregon, Camp- 
ing activities in eastern Oregon will occur in summer and early 
fall, the coast camp in winter and spring, and the Cascade 
mountain -valley experience in spring, summer or fall. Sched- 
uling of these specific programs will be the responsibility of 
the school implementation and organization unit, 

3) Forestry Learning Center. The district will create a multi- 
level, multi-site forestry learning program to involve an 
experimental forest, nursery plots for the growing of young 
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trees, and logging management areas. Junior high school 
students will share in the activity through field experi- 
ences appropriate to science, civic education and careet 
development stream study. Planting of young trees, Dbser 
vation of forest management practices, small group 'work 
experience during the summer, observation of plant ecology 
and wildlife will all be available cc junior high school 
students , 



4) Horticulture Learning Center, Many schools across the 
country are teaching the young gardening skills, compost- 
ing, plant breeding, greenhouse management and similar 
activities as part of a more gensr&l environmental educa- 
tion program. During 1974-75, stvdent garden plots will he 
available on school-owned land ro Interested studercs with 
appropriate education, during spring, s'jmmer and fall. Garden 
equipment will be rented to students in tne same manner as 
books are currently made available. Water will be s'lcplied 
by the dlstricto Science teachers and interested patrons or 
other teachers will supply necessary instruction. By 1976- 
77, the feasibility of a school-operated public market for stv- 
dent -produced produce will be expl^jred. The experimental 
schools program will provide fifty $35 scholarships annjallv 
to a one-week 4-H or OMSI summer school for junior high school 
students who engage in these and similar activities. 

Career Development 

The primary role of the junior nigh school regarding car<»fir devel- 
opment is in the area of career awareness and preliminary job ex- 
ploration„ Several programs will operate at tre junior hign level 
to Increase such awareness and exploration: 

1) Public Service Program. The community coordinator will coop- 
erate with teachers involved in civic education, cultural com- 
munication, and science education tc create a program whlcn 
promotes volunteer service to the comrrunity. Activities appro- 
priate to this program would include; cultural programs for 
homes for the aged, stream clearance project?, park develop- 
ment, work on publicly sponsored hiking or biking f. rails, ser- 
vice to public service agencies, trec^ planting, and volunteer 
service to individuals. 

2) Home Learnings. Students i^^ose parents wish tc explore the 
local area deliberately tc expose their cbildreri to the vari- 
ous job opportunities in this area, will be able tc secure 
community guidebooks from the district community coo.-dinator 
beginning in 1974-75 which list such visits, Tou:s, obser- 
vation points, and educational materials in the general region 
will be included in this guide. T^ie school wilt enable par- 
ents to take their children to educaciorially viable learning 
environments during school hours as part c-f the horr.e learning 
program* 
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Cultural Enrichment Effort . The junior high school years are cru- 
cial years in the school's efforts to promote cultural learning, 
for many students make crucial decisions regarding taste and life 
style during these yearsc In an attempt to foster the cultural 
learnings discussed earlier, cultural enrichment activities will 
be made available through the community coordinator^ The junior 
high school portion of the program will: 

1) Employ one art teacher whose primary job will be to establish 

a thriving art program at the junior high school which stresses 
creative self -expression for all students. We envision resi- 
dent artist? in the district who use other community spaces as 
learning centers --the river bank for sand casting, the hills 
and fields for outdoor sketching and painting, unused corners 
of the playgrounds for sculpture activities, local commercial 
studios for photography and ceramics. The halls in our schools 
will be turned into display areas for student art. Art fairs 
and art demonstrations by visiting artists and art technicians 
will be organized. Heavy use of local parents and patrons in 
this program is planned. 

2) Operate a summer theater for its students. 

3) Turn its libraries into cultural centers operating display 
areas, demonstrations, listening areas, film programs, and 
lecture programs, 

4) Publish a junior high school literary magazine each semester. 

5) Promote media literacy, especially involving recordings, films 
and television, A revision of present courses which deal with 
cultural communication and civic education will be involved. 

6) Establish and use a community talent pool, a network of know- 
ledge and skilled parents and patrons, to increase the direct 
learning experiences of students in all classes. 

7) Plan and conduct symposia for all or significant numbers of 
students annually. Such symposia will be interdisciplinary 
and provide for considerable small group discussion. Key 
issues in our area such as reforestation, dam building, land 
use, economic development, ethics, creativity, religious heri- 
tage, local history, and career awareness are illustrative of 
the concept involved hereo 

Tutorial Activity , One-to-one instruction is the goal of any tutor- 
ing program. Students who are experiencing temporary or more ling- 
ering difficulties with basic skills, or those students whose moti- 
vation has "plateaued" in some specific way, will receive regular 
tutoring weekly. Some additional tutoring will occur in the studio 
and workshop areas as well as in the individualized learning cen- 
ter to be managed by instructional personnel responsible for basic 
reading and basic computation. This program will serve 40 students 
in addition to the 67 presently being served at the junior high 
level by the Title I, ESEA and experimental schools project. Stu- 
dents will be identified and selected for participation in the pro- 
gram through the processes currently operational in the district. 

In order to serve the 40 additional children, two additional para- 
professionals will be required. Instructional materials will 
average $5.92 per child. Summer training will be provided during 
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summer months for all aides involved in the tutorial program. 

Leisure Enrichment. Schools have traditionallv ignored incidental 
learnings derived from experiences which cccurred during the time 
a student was cut of the classioom. The spread of the four-day 
week sparked by the increasing number of three-day holidays as 
well as recent labor contract settlements regarding vacation time, 
all show that students need to learn how to use leisure time in 
ways which are both recreational and constructive To enhance 
leisure experience, the junior high will: 



1) 
2) 
3) 



Assist interested parents to plan family activities which pro- 
vide maximum educational experience. 

Make playground and sports equipment available during weekends 
vacations, and summer months. 

Open shops, studios and stages during weekends, vacations, and 
summer months to interested groups of students or patrons! 

4) Increase the instruction of basic craft and artistic skills 
for junior high school students- -especially m woodworking, 
leather craft, lapidary crafts, and ceramics. 

5) Foster efforts to involve junior high schocl students in com- 
munity organizations which promote outdoor education, horti- 
culture, and animal husbandry, 

6) Foster the development of hobbies, 

f. Friday Elective. One afternoon each week, an elective mini-course 
schedule will operate concentrating on manipulation, psycho-motor 
activity, artistic production, creative expression, and leisure 
time skills. Here a student can receive approval for skills that 
the regular academic program dees not normally touch upon„ Some 
linkage between this program and other project activities will 
occur: leisure enrichment, cultural enrichment, and field experi- 
ences. Students, teachers, parents, and patrons will be involved 
in the provision of instructional activity. This program has been 
implemented in 1972-73 and will continue as planned., 

go Peer Teaching. Some junior high students will be involved in teach 
ing younge*- children in the elementary schools adjacent to their 
buildings. Some students will receive instruction from high school 
students or community volunteers of college age. Controls similar 
to those employed at the elementary level will be instituted. SoiiE 
junior high school students will be involved in the community 
cousin (peer counseling) program receiving the attention of a high 
school volunteer trained to perform as do volunteers in the Big 
Brother, Big Sister programs which operate nationally. This means 
that about 20 students in grades seven and eight at Myrtle Creek 
Junior High School and ten students in Canvonville Ji-.nior High 
School will be identified and selected mainly on the basis of their 
interest to serve as cross-age tutors.. During the tim,. set aside 
for Friday elective activities, these students will participate in 
a seminar with the school instructional leader in which the aim 
will be to teach them to relate positively and constructively to 
the younger children they will tutor at least 30 minutes three 
times per week. For a complete discussion of guidelines and con- 
trols, see the statement of elementary school "pef>r instruction" 
program. 
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Hifih School Support Level o Srutr. L'mpqua High Scro-t is located mio- 
way between the two major populac^.-.n cenieis of cur distri" Fortv- 
seven professional staff members art ir.v.-Iwd m th^ instructi-.n of 
768 students in grades 9-12» n^t tnost r»^tent -najcr cl'aT.g<^5 ir the 
high school program prior to the expei im-rntal Svhxls pLanning effort 
included 1) the renovation cf a Littl? Infatr. ter drama instruc- 
tion, 2) inltiaticn jf a food service duster in ca-f^r -jv.catlon 
3) institution of a nine-veeR social srudies mciive pr- gram, a)' 
creation of a new semester regisirarion prccesf , S) excan^i p'-f the 
art program offerings 6) initiation ^f a c.>-edacatlona1 j-h/sical 
educational class, and 7) concentration -n ..^ne fcrfigr .anguag*^ rather 
than three as was previously done. 

Regular Courses, South Umpqua High Schor.i ^urr^t^tiy operates with 
a traditicnal, 50 minutes per period, sev£P-;,frrit d day„ Classes 
begin at 8;10 a.m. and end at 3:00 p.m. with one half ncur fcr 
lunch. A fev "vocational" .lasses make use of avuble periods 
and one class --construction techncicgv--xS scheduUd fox three 
periods. 

Most Students are required to enroll in and attend seven classes 
per day, five days per week. Seniors invclvpd in wcrk-study pro- 
grams are an exception cn ^his requirement m that rhey are allow- 
ed to enroll in as few as four classes per dav while spending the 
balance of their school day in a work situat»>ri. A few underclass- 
men have been allowed to schedule less than s^ven classes when 
special or unusual circumstancas were evident. This type of modi- 
fied scheduling will continue, but regularly scneduUd courses will 
continue on the present basis as well. 

In the recent past, we have consciously alt*^;ed th^- -urricular 
offerings available to high schcl students by p tanking cjurses 
designed to capture student im.eresc and simuLtar.e.vsl v t teach 
fundamental concepts through different content and meincdology 
Thiis alteration has resulted in the demist-^ cf ccurtes in some de- 
partments as students chose fr^eiv and in proliferation of 
Shorter length courses in ether departments. Care'.r ciusters were 
added that had not been a part cf the . -.rricul-.m bel.: te. But some 
of the deficient areas of the curric.luxn rtirtain rntvuched and 
other areas have become deficient. 

For example, the high school music prcgram, attracting many stu- 
dents and excelling in band and cnorus, has not befin affected 
Two guitars and a bass are the .nly string Instrumen-s utilized 
even though creativity in this area combined with the electronic 
realm :f music continues to rea-:h ne*^ heights. F^w opportunities 
exist as well for students to attwnpc musical coa<p;3irion the 
creative writing of music, aithcugh young people increasingly 
create their cwn, producing quite good music in some instances. 

Few areas of human creativity bare captured the imagination of tha 
young as has music in the past decade. The schools cannot afford' 
to be blind to the possible c?ntributlcn tc the lives of th*" youne 
they might make out cf this le\el of interest. 
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Our community has recognized music for its vital and unique con- 
tribution toward satisfying certain fundamental human needs as 
well as toward enriching the quality of people's lives. Finan- 
cial support for the music program has been above average Yet 
presently only about 30% of high school students are enrolled in 
one of five high school music courses: band, stage band, chorus, 
freshman choir, and singing set. An additional class entitled 
music appreciation enrolls less than 25 students. Except for 
entering freshmen, practically the same students comprise the 307, 
who are enrolled each year. Because 10% of the student body are ° 
not receiving the values of the music program, it needs substantial 
revision. Providing a music program for the musically elite only 
J.S philosophically inconsistent for the schools of our community. 

What students need from a music program is the opportunity for 
diversified music experiences including help in learning to play 
an instrument they can enjoy playing individually, such as the 
guitar piano, ukulele, or accordian-music that is useful to them 
in their present and future use of leisure time. And the gifted 
in music need to develop their talents. 

Many facts point to a district-wide need 1) for us to maintain the 
high quality of the existing music program; 2) for the schools to 
provide more diverse opportunities for more students to learn and 
perform good music; 3) for clarification of the role of our music 
program; 4) for educating students in music and not merely train- 
ing them to perform; 5) for the schools to be concerned with the 
social relevance of music; and 6) for all students to participate 
in some form of music throughout their twelve years of formal 
schooling. 

dLJrf^r ff e'^Perimental schools project and the regular school 
district effort, staff will be reassigned and added; the music cur- 
riculum will be reorganized to meet the above needs and specified 
in writing for all levels; and the supervisor of music „ho has been 
engaged in teaching district -wide will be released from half of his 
teaching duties in the 1973-74 school year in order to plan, super- 
vise, and articulate. oiiF«=«. 

To provide more diverse opportunities for more students small 
musical performing groups will be encouraged and instruction will 
be offered for youngsters who want to form small groups to learn 
about and perform various kinds of music, from the classical to 
folk and popular, with various kinds of instruments. As interest 
can be stimulated, a beginning string program will be initiated. 
As conceptual learning in music replaces rote memorization and 
different ways of discovering musical concepts are initiated 
courses in appreciation and composition wiU be offered. 

For those students who demonstrate real musical talent, special 
efforts will be made to encourage their development, both in the 
regular program and in extended day or weekend instruction 
Arrangements will be made for them to perfom with professional or 
other adult performing groups on a somewhat regular basis with 
transportation and lodging provided as students will have to travel 
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to Roseburg, Medford, or Eugene at least in order to participate 
with such groups. Composers and performers in residence will be 
contracted in appropriate instances to work with gifted students. 

The foreign language program is an area that became deficient be- 
cause of interest in other elect! ves. French, Spanish and German 
were offered and many students were enrolled in at least two years. 
Now only German remains. We will restructure this whole aspect of' 
the program to focus on che authentic study of foreign cultures, 
beginning with the people, their ways of living and making a living 
customs, mores and arts and ending with the language. During the 
1973-74 school year, program identification, analysis and selection 
will occur for implementation in the 1974-75 school year. 

In art, the curriculum has been reorganized and great numbers of 
students are electing the courses, but facilities and courses are 
few. Greater opportunities in this area will be provided in the 
1973-74 school year under the modified scheduling arrangement speci 
fied below. Moreover, summer courses will be provided in 1974-75 
at the time when less facilities are in use for the basic program. 
The high school art faculty has proposed additional art courses at 
an average cost of $4c70 per student per semester or $9.40 per 
year. The new courses would involve 175 studencs annuallyo Staff 
planning time will also be required. 

In the communications and the math/technology/science departments, 
staff members have cooperatively developed a proposal to establish 
a student designed and operated radio station. Serving a public 
service function, students will announce public events and services 
to the community, school events and news, and play recorded and 
live student musical performances. The experimental schools dis- 
seminator will cooperate with the high school faculty to design 
and teach a course in radio communications, and the high school 
physics classes will operate the technical aspects of the station 
with the advice of the physics teacher and an electronics engineer 
first class. ' 



The drama program and facility have undergone extensive revision 
and remodelling respectively during the past year. This program 
will be expanded as student interest in the regularly scheduled 
program grows. (The section on cultural enrichment also specifies 
opportunities available to youngsters in drama„) 

In civic education, a community -based program will be implemented 
as planning proceeds during the summer months. Beginning in the 
summer of J 973, four high school civic education personnel will 
plan the overall program framework of a civic education program 
designed to: 



1) 



Involve students in projects of writing history as seen through 
the eyes of those wt.o have experienced: 

* The Depression 

* The changes in the timber industry 

* World War II 

* The exodus from the Dust Bowl 
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2) Involve students in solving such problems as: 

* Flood emergency services 

* Pollution control 

''^ Abuses in forestry practices 

* Consumer protection 

3) Provide evening courses in which parents and students might 
enroll jointly in such areas as: 

Minorities in America 

- Poverty in America 
Political actioii 
]o:iSuraer economics 

Provide au opportunity for residents of the area who have areas 
of exr-ercise to serve as instructors for "short -courses" of 
\rariable duration on such topics as: 
.^rtifacus of local Indians 

- Colu mining in Oregon 

* i^anching in Oregon 
Local government 

* State government 

* The timber industry 

5) Catalog for district-wide use a list of speakers who might 
serve as guest lecturers in social studies areas. Give stu- 
dents experiences which demonstrate how people whose occupa- 
tions are social-science related utilize the social sciences 
by providing on-the-job observation of such adults as: 

* Local policemen 

* Parole officers 
Tax assessors 

While the above activities do not exhaust the possibilities, they 
typify the diversity of experiences possible in a community-based 
civic education program. Such a program would not entirely re- 
place the current course offerings, but would offer students al- 
ternatives to programs of instruction which are more traditional. 

Additional planning time will be made available during summer 
months as program conditions change with implementation efforts. 
As conditions change, staff will be added to serve the number of 
students in the new environment. Staff additions, technical and 
budgetary support, and office space for the civic education effort 
will be provided from the usual resources of the district as the 
program develops. 

In career education at the high school level, the School Board 
adopted a comprehensive five-year plan in June, 1972. This plan 
will be implemented but not exactly in the phases specified. The 
process of articulation from the elementary school through the high 
school level and the process of program implementation will be ac- 
celerated through utilization of experimental schools resources. 

The student job placement ser\dce specified in the career education 
plan will be implemented as one of the specific tasks of the con- 
tinuation school director. While the major emphasis is on the de- 
velopment of and placement in specific career areas, a secondary 
emphasis will be on preventing dropouts and providing incentive for 
dropouts to return to school for completion of their education. 
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Resource personnel who can provide instruction in some of the 
highly technical areas associated with our career cluster program 
will be employed on a short-term basis. The resource personnel 
will concentrate their effort on industrial extensions of the 
technical processes our students are learning in the several 
career education labs in the high school. 

Career awareness workshops for teachers at all levels will be the 
specific responsibility of the staff development center in coop- 
eration with state and lED personnel. 

Modified Scheduling o Several highly motivated students have re- 
cently scheduled a full "school day" but within that time have en- 
gaged in modified, independent study programs involving an area or 
topic of particular interest to them. These students have defined 
projects for themselves which, under the direction of a willing 
teacher, they have pursued in lieu of a "regular" class^ 

These exceptions have been viewed as a positive step in improving 
the process of education at South Umpqua High School but too few 
students have benefited. Much evidence exists that a schedule 
which is primarily operated on the concept that the majority of 
students should participate in the same length of time for the 
same number of days is unrealistic if a school really intends to 
meet the needs of each individual student. 

Within the context of a given class, it is legitimate to expect 
that a need exists for large group, small group, and individual- 
ized instruction each of which might require a longer or shorter 
period of time for the same or fewer days than is currently prac- 
ticed. Also, these needs will change more often than at the end 
of the semester, 

A great many different kinds of experiences are being planned for 
the youth of the South Umpqua School District and in order for 
these ventures to be successful, new time allocations are a must. 
Students taking advantage of the total community resources will be 
involved in numerous activities that require their presence out of 
the school ^lant for extended periods of time both in terms of 
hours of a day and days of a weeka Some experiences will very 
likely involve as much as two weeks, or perhaps even more, away 
from the high school. 

Our whole approach to scheduling must be altered- It is critical, 
however, that the changes which do occur are beneficial and that 
students do not become lost in an environment of chaos and confu- 
sion. 

Three obvious areas must be considered in the attempt to improve 
substantially the use of available time for educational purposes. 
These include the current school day, late afternoon and evening 
hours now utilized primarily by athletic teams, drama groups, and 
occasional music performances, and the summer months. 
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Rather than follow a policy which allows students greater latitude 
m their attendance hours primarily on the basis of grade level 
classification, individual need will become the primary factor to 
be considered. This means that a student who is not a senior but 
who has an opportunity for a valuable experience outside the 
school will also be allowed, encouraged, and aided in the attempt 
to take advantage of the opportunity. 

The school day and week will be altered to allow some classes to 
meet for longer periods of time fewer days per week, other classes 
to meet every day for shorter periods with a planned double period 
occurring when needed, and some classes meeting for the same length 
of time each day of the week. It must be noted, however, that these 
types of alterations will occur only in terms of student needs, and 
with many professionals involved in the planning. It should also 
be noted that facility and location restraints will dictate that 
students are actively involved in beneficial, planned, educational 
experiences and that unscheduled, free time for randomly selected 
activity is not seen as a viable element of the student's day. 

Traditional afternoon and evening hours have been reserved for the 
previously mentioned activities and for limited adult education 
classes. Pilot activities will be conducted during the 1973-74 
school year to determine the feasibility of scheduling classes and 
activities throughout this time as well as during the conventional 
school day. Students will be given the option of taking part or 
all of their classes during this time should that approach prove 
feasible and advantageous. Teachers can be scheduled for an early 
shift (8:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m.) or a late shift (12:00 noon to 
8:00 p.m.) or some other more beneficial work period. The same 
considerations for student need can be the basis for making deci- 
sions about length of class, number of meetings, etc., as is true 
of the conventional school day. 

June, July, and August have been, for the most part, untapped 
sources of valuable time. South Umpqua High School will attempt 
to make use of this resource by developing strategies for staff 
development, research activities, and student classes to be con- 
ducted during these sunmer months. Again, as with the other 
changes indicated as possibilities, much additional local research 
and planning must yet occur before a definite commitment can be 
made. 

Field Experiences. More field experiences will be available for 
high school students than are available at any other level in the 
school. Basically these fall into four types of effort: on-the- 
job training, community learning centers, community service and 
community study projects. The experimental schools program will 
operate: 

1) A marketing experience center. The project will rent a store 
in Myrtle Creek's business district to be operated by market- 
ing students. All goods available for sale will be produced 
by the district students. The store will be open daily from 
1:00 to 5:00 p.m. during the school week, and from 10:00 a.m. 
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to 5:00 p.m. on Saturdays if sales are favorable. Summer 
operation is expected. 

2) A forestry learning center. Less than one mile from the high 
school lies a square mile of uncut forest managed by the Bureau 
of Land Management. Negotiations are underway to acquire this 
property under contract from BLM as an experimental forest 
plot. Existing federal law promotes such use. Individual stu- 
dents and groups of students will manage this forest as an 
integral part of their programs in natural science, civic edu- 
cation, and career development. 

3) Public service program. All areas of high school instruction 
will seek ways for students to serve the public through volun- 
teer effort for which high school credit will be granted Stu- 
dents at the high school will teach young children; manage 
elementary school playgrounds; help conduct summer recreation 
programs; conduct anti-litter campaigns; work in church offices, 
in city departments, in public agencies. They will provide in- 
formational services to the public by conducting surveys, doing 
research, assisting political party campaigns, publishing 
newsletters for community organizations, and by radio broad- 
casts. Learning networks will be compiled and maintained by 
students for students. The peer counseling program discussed 
earlier is part of the public service program thrust 

4) Internship programs. In an effort to expand career develop- 
ment, high school seniors will hold internships, either during 
their junior summer, or during a nine-week period later in 
their senior year. 

5) Summer school. A summer school will be held annually for high 
school students. Focused primarily on leisure enrichment, 
cultural learnings, and career development, these and other 
programs will be available. 

* Driver education 

* Lapidary arts 

* Visual arts 

* Recreational activity 

* Trekking school 

* Tours 

* Music for the talented 

Other programs which involve summer activity will also oper- 
ate and students will have the opportunity to engage in these 
activities. 

6) Day care center. A day care center will be created off-campus 
and operated as an integral part of the high school home eco- 
nomics program. It will operate year round-five days per 
week, nine hours per day. 

Metropolitan Exchange. We will design a program which will allow 
our students to encounter some of the experiences which are unique 
to metropolitan areas. 

But experience by itself is blind. Experiences take on meaning 
for individuals only as they are analyzed, evaluated, and related 
to other experiences. This means that children may not signifi- 
cantly learn about metropolitan areas just by visiting such areas. 
A curriculum will therefore be designed which will help our students 
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bring into focus their experiences of the city. 

The program envisioned may be described as a metropolitan ex- 
change program. Just as a foreign exchange program allows stu- 
dents to experience different cultures, so this program would 
allow our students to encounter the urban-suburban environment 
and its inhabitants. The program is an exchange program in the 
full sense of the word. Our students would visit the city, but 
our students and our community would also hcst students from 
metropolitan areas. 

The exchange will occur during a youngster's senior year. Forty 
students from our district will be transported to a metropolitan 
area to spend eight days with the families of suburban senior stu- 
dent hosts. Near the end of the same year, the suburban students 
who hosted our youngsters will visit the South Umpqua area to stay 
for a similar period. Each of our students will experience the 
daily and weekend routine of the host family, but some activities 
will be specially provided by the family to ensure that the stu- 
dent actually experiences metropolitan living. These activities 
include but are not limited to: a visit to the place of employ- 
ment of host parents, a visit to a modern high rise office build- 
ing, one cultural event (a play, a concert, opera, ballet, etc.), 
a trip to a large shopping center, two visits to museums or zoos, 
a trip in rush hour traffic by means of the host family's usual 
means of transportation, a professional sporting event, a trip on 
a rapid transit system, an observation of the host's school, a 
religious service (in accordance with the desires of our student's 
parents), and a discussion with the police or local authorities of 
the problems of the cityo 

Broadly speaking, the goal of this facet of the program is to pro- 
vide our students with a set of experiences which will enable them 
to understand the life style, the problems, and the advantages of 
a suburban environment^ It is expected that what our students ex- 
perience will be in dissonance with their own rural experience. 
Educators will focus on this dissonance and help our students to 
make some intelligent comparisons between their own life style and 
that of their suburban hosts. These comparisons will lead to a 
heightened understanding of themselves and their community. 

Near the end of the same year when our students host their subur- 
ban acquaintances, our community will be expected to provide cer- 
tain experiences for our guests. This feature of the program will 
benefit our students in two Important ways. It will double the 
amount of contact our students will have with their suburban peers 
and thus increase the opportunity for interpersonal learning. 
Secondly, it will provide our students with an opportunity to 
realize the unique and positive values of a rural environment. 
This realization will come about as our families Introduce our 
suburban guests to our style of living. 

The program being proposed included more than the set of experi- 
ences just outlined. If our students are to benefit to the full- 
est from these experiences, we must prepare them for the experi- 
ences and help them to analyze and to evaluate^ 
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Unit curriculum, therefore, will be developed utilizing the 
inquiry" models of Boyer and Suchman„ 

Cultural Enrichment . The case for cultural enrichment has been 
made and expanded in several places already, so no further ra- 
tionale for cultural enrichment will be advanced here except to 
point out that the high school will continue to stress accultura- 
tion of the student to cultural activity in general, rather than 
attempt to promote enculturation to local cultural standards. The 
cultural enrichment activities at the high school level will include 

1) Four symposia annually stressing interdisciplinary cultural 
activity; films, dance, sculpture, poetry, drama, graphic 
arts, literature, architecture, and sculpture, and similar 
areas of human creativity, 

2) Eight minor cultural events in addition tc the four symposia 
will be scheduled annually. 

An emphasis on creative and expressive arts will be fostered 
at the high school to include: 

* Summer theater 

* An expanded drama program 

* Off-campus art learring experience centers-sand casting, 
leather craft, home -fired ceramics. 

* Publications similar to Foxfire , history reviews, and 
literary publications 

* Library cultural centers 

formal learning network in cultural areas will be maintained. 

Leisure Enrichment . The establishment of lifetime patterns of 

" """'^^ '° * ^^^^ educational process. 

The high school program will build upon the leisure enrichment 
efforts of the elementary and junior high school. Much of the 
adult leisure activity to be coordinated by the continuation school 
will be available to high school students. The creation of school- 

^^r''T"'^** ""^^ '-^^ °f gardening as hobby 

activity, the enhancement of individual student hobbies through 
displays, fairs, sales, and the coordinate activity program will 
all enrich our students' leisure time. We will foster extension 
service youth activities and other non-school youth organizations- 
American Legion baseball. YMCA programs, city swimming teams, vol- 

M^nL''! ^? ?w ^""P'' ^1""^' ^l"bs and other 

similar activities. 
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Our high school playing fields, facilities, and equipment will be 
available for student use. Games, camping, and sports equipment 
^ent ^firj f/u^ Games, camping, and sports equip- 

ZllZ li °" « l°an basis as will musical instrumentsf 

Instructional programs on an individual basis in piano, violin, 
guitar, ballet, acrobatics and similar areas will be provided. 

Peer Teaching . High school students at South Umpqua have been en- 
gaged in peer teaching on a limited basis for the past four years. 
It began under Title I, ESEA with a group of high-risk students 
who had attendance and other problems. Success was, at best, 
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moderate. Subsequently, students who were highly motivated, 
intending to become teachers, were given the opportunity to 
elect peer teaching In a highly structured eirimentary physical 
education program^ Then travel was confined to walking to the 
adjacent elementary schoolo During the past two years, the pro- 
gram designed to instruct high school students in child growth 
and development and techniques of instruction have been more 
clearly articulated and wider lattitude has been alicwed for a 
greater diversity of students to elftct the prograir.o High school 
students have also entered into a greater variety of peer teach- 
ing activities, including tutoring in basic skills and working 
with small groups of youngsters in arts and crafts. 

Under the auspices of the experimental schools project, the activi- 
ties have been broadened to include peer counseling in which a 
small groups of high school students, with the advice of a high 
school advisor, pair themselves individually with an elementary 
school youngster^ Focused mainly on working with younger children 
on weekends in leisure cime activities such as gold panning, horse- 
back riding, and nature walks, the high school student serves as a 
model for the youngster and becomes involved in helping the younger 
student overcome learning or personality deficits. 

.liese peer teaching activities will be continued and expanded as 
the schools develop greater capability to manage cross-age activi- 
ties involving students traveling from school to school. Present- 
ly, twenty-five high school students are thus engaged, and before 
this school year is over about ten more will be involved and this 
number will remain constant in the 1973-74 school year. In addi- 
tion, as we develop programs for greater student involvement in 
volunteer human service areas, high school students will be en- 
couraged and allowed opportunities to tutor dropouts who wish to 
satisfy high school requirements and other high school students 
who are experiencing difficulties in their studies. 

As the continuation school concept becomes a reality, two and 
three member teams of high school students who have demonstrated 
unusual proficiency in arts and crafts, welding, woodworking, and 
similar areas will be employed as faculty members for evening 
classes. Students who demonstrate unusual competence in working 
with younger children will man media centers where leisure and 
cultural enrichment activities are underway in the evening and on 
weekends. High school credit will accrue for each activity. 

Credit via Performance. High schools have traditionally granted 
credit based on a time and attendance requirement as well as on a 
demonstration of competence by way of completed assignments and 
teacher-made tests. While this approach has bi^en accepted as 
adequate by many, few could argue that credit in a given course 
really indicates very little in terms of identifiable, student 
learning.^ This is not an indictment directed at the teachers and 
their efforts but a simple statement of fact that different teach- 
ers stress different concepts and, consequently, students' learn- 
ings vary considerably. Also, some students, because of this 
approach, are required to spend many hours in classes doing 
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assignments pertaining to concepts chey already understand. This 
is particularly true of skill subjects^ 

The South Umpqua High School staff will develop measurable, per- 
formance objectives as a basis for credit foi all the required 
classes as well as for those electives which lend themselves to 
this approach, Electives such as music, drama, ait, and some 
career courses will have student performance objectives but Ln a 
different sense than for the required classes and the more aca- 
demic electives. The development of the objective statements will 
take place during the summer months by placing volunteer staff 
members on extended contracts^ Persons currently designated as 
department heads will coordinate and oversee the work effort which 
will utilize two weeks in July of 1973, with approximately 25 staff 
members participating, A follow-up effort will make necessary 
modifications, deletions, and additions. One wtek will suffice 
for this purpose. 

Two valuable changes will take place as a result of the development 
o. the performance requirements for the various classes. It will 
then be possible to operate continuous progress, individualized 
learning in courses which are sequential in nature, and students 
will have tne opportunity to "challenge" for credit. 

Beginning in the fall of 1973, volunteer teachers will pilot the 
attempt to provide high school students with individualized con- 
tinuous progress learning. At least one class in each discipline 
will operate in this fashion. 

Students will be allowed to challenge a class for credit by demon- 
strating the required level of skill and understanding necessary 
for a given course. The tests and other evaluation instruments 
necessary for providing the opportunity to student!; will be devel- 
oped concurrently with the materials in this area such as those 
produced by Popham and his stall at the Behavioral Objective Ex- 
change at UCLA. 

A new system of recording will have to be instituted in order to 
document the actual level of competency demonstrated by students. 
ModeB for this effort are currently being developed in six pilot 
projects in the state of Oregon and th«i results of these pilot 
projects will be used as guides as the staff at South Umpqua High 
School determines the most feasible way to record this information. 

Special Programs: Read ing and Mathemat ics. Scuth Umpqua High 
School currently offers classes In what Is called individualized 
reading. The major thrusts of these classer are to develop more 
diverse interests in reading material and to r<^kindle a high de- 
gree of interest in reading among students who have lost their 
enthusiasm for the printed page, A gap of major proportion exists 
in that there are a number of students in the high school who are 
seriously deficient in basic reading skills, 

A class will be developed which will meet the needs of these 
students who are practically non-readers. The class will operate 
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by way of a learning loop including diagnosis, prescription, and 
evaluation,, Each student will have a totali^y individualized, 
prescriptive program developed for him or her which will emphasize 
the acquisition of basic reading skillSo It is important to note 
that the traditional remedial reading program is not what is being 
planned but, rather, a completely individualized approach which 
will allow any student who is deficient in reading skills the 
opportunity to overcome this handicap. Enrollmenc viltl be strict- 
ly on a voluntary basiSo Students conpIeMng rh.s urogram will be 
encouraged to enroll in the currently ofterea reading program in 
order that they might continue to improve rheir skills and to 
diversify their interests. 

Mathematics education at South Umpqua High School includes applied 
mathematics, applied algebra, algebra 1, algebra II, geometry, 
math analysis, and senior math It is inadequate for chose stu- 
dents who have historically had serious problems in mathematics. 
The classes which are supposed to provide fo: the needs of the 
students who are deficient in mathematics skills are the applied 
mathematics and applied algebra courses. They are designed accord- 
ing to the same model as the classes experienced by these students 
in elementary and junior high school and therein lies the problem. 
Merely repeating the same processes which have already failed many 
times is doomed to failure at the high school level. A fresh, 
different approach is a must if these students are to be accommo- 
dated with any real success^ 

South Umpqua High School will develop a new mathematics program 
for students who have had difficulty in mathematics which will 
emphasize a hands-on approach. Much use will be made of tangible 
objects, games, puzzles, visual aides, and practical problems to 
help those students overcome their def iciencieSv 

A program of the type indicated has been developed in Riverton, 
Wyoming, via a Title III, ESEA grant. Their program has served 
as a statewide model for low-achiever mathematics in Wyoming and 
they have also provided assistance to adjoining states in the 
effort to prjvide more adequate mathematics education. Their 
expertise will be utilized by hiring the project director as a 
consultant for a one-week training program of South Umpqua mathe- 
matics teachers. Also, a full set of materials appropriate to 
high school students will be purchased in order that the South 
Umpqua program may be implemented in the fall of 197?. 

Research , A noted weakness in public schools across the land has 
been in ;:he lack of time and resources devoted to on-going re- 
search. Learning theory, adolescent psychology, and the study ot 
innovative practices in other schools all have received too little 
attention. During the summer months, staff members will be paid 
to participate in research efforts through the study of learning 
theory, adolescent psychology, and related fields. Consultants 
from these fields will be contracted through ttie staff development 
center to provide on-site workshops dealing with educational prac- 
tice and the implementation of the latest findings in learning 
theory. 
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Teachers 111 be encouraged tc request materia: s about Innovative 
practices through ERIC, regional labs, coU^gos^ universities, and 
by direct correspondence with the pers:nn<i: in other s-ho^ls where 
nevT ideas and approaches are being cried. Time and mcney will also 
be made available for on-site visitations t> schools which have put 
into operation methods and techniques wir.ich are proving t? be bene- 
ficial and worthwhile. 

Continuation School Support Level . The complexity of mocern life has 
changed the role the schools n:*w must perforra. Thr '^dvrttional needs 
of adalts. especially in changing rural areas ^ call for schcoi districts 
tc make deliberate provision for the lifetine learning of its pacrons. 
In the pasc, this need for continu-^d learning has surfaced in book 
clubs, adult education classes, college extension classes, on-the-job 
training, business conferences and in a myriad of voluntary self-study 
efforts ranging from first aid and boat safety courses, to membership 
in the Sierra Club or TOPS (Take Off Pounds Sensibly). Tne spasmodic 
involvement in home extension meetings, private literar\^ groups, 
:o>->-espondence schools and similar activities demonstrate adult interest 
in continued education. Recently a number of adult centers for study 
have sprung up across the country under a variety »?f cltle?: Centers 
for Human Development, Centers for Humanistifc Education, L^arrting Cen- 
ters, Learning Resource Centers for Teachers and Parents, Renowned 
national organizations like the Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development have given major attention to career development, 
lifetime education, and the emotional, social and educational needs of 
young adults. In some ways the emphasis on dr:^po-t education that 
marked the late sixties (now softened by critics of schooling) was 
simply another facet of the need for continued education of adults after 
age eighteen. The educational and skill problems of those citizens 
who subsist on welfare coupled with the retraining made necessary by 
swift changes in the industrial system, has made lifetime education a 
necessity. Indeed, McLuhan was truly the oracle when he -pointed out 
that "the work of the future is learning a living.*' 

In the South Umpqua School District cur efforts to extend the use of 
school facilities and equipment to community adults, using our own 
unique variant of the concept of community schools, has led as to 
establish a new school component utilizing the opportunity afforded by 
the experimental schools project. Past 8ffor;:s in adult education 
have occurred. Basically geared to the traditional instucticnal model, 
classes have been offered either by the school district, the local 
ccmmunity college, or the state colleges' division of r^ontinuing edu- 
cation. However, the school has not in tim^s past atifmpted to share 
its shops, its studios, or its tools with ccimiunity adults. It has 
nr>t provided any continued effort to promote lifetime learr.ings of 
dropouts, young adults, and the mature. It h^.s rot attempted to assist 
as a part of its normal program to enhance th** general cultural life 
of all members of the community. However, the continuation school will 
now assume these functions and others consistent with its mission to 
promote lifetime learning for community adults. 

^* Administra tion and Staffing . The ccntinuation sc'-.ol wlU ht> ad- 
ministered by the community school directr*r. Ihe community school 
director will be directly responsible tc tne ach-jol superintendent 
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and will be a member of the superintendent's administrative council. 
Teaching staff members will be arranged chrcugh fee schedules and 
learning networks. 

Advisory Council c A five member advisor> ccinciL to the community 
school director will be created, Th^ meTibars will be appointed for 
one-year terms by the School Board. District geographic distri- 
bution will be considered as the School Board makes appointments 
and fills vacancies. The sup'^rint^ndent will appoint three ex offi- 
cio members from the faculcy tc provide necessary liaisja. The 
community school director will serv^ as secretary to th^ advisory 
council. 

Time, Space and Facilities . The continuation school will operate 
during those times that the regular school facilities are available 
for use. Some activities cf the continuation school will continue 
throughout the year as an integral part of the total school program- - 
leisure and cultural enrichment, and guidance services. 

Program Processes and Activities . Six major activities will be 
performed through the continuation school: guidance services, job 
placement, adult interest and education courses, community college 
classes, leisure enrichment activities, and culcural enrichment 
activities. 

Guidance Services 

Our citizens need more options for organizing their lives. Many 
community adults need information abouc social referral agencies* 
Many want to secure certificates of high school ':ompletion. Some 
want to explore their interests and apcicudes through psychological 
testing. Some merely want information ragarding career options 
either for themselves or for their children. Some will want help 
with specific problems resulting from child-rearing, employment 
difficulties, or some variant of post -high school non-success. 
Some may merely be dissatisfied with their present lives* The 
continuation school will make counseling services of the school 
district available to parents and patrons. Special counseling 
attention will be given to services for aropouts and services to 
young adults, helping this age segment ot our community to make 
the transition from adolescent dependence to adult maturity more 
easily. The dramatic differences in the pacing of human maturity 
of which we are all aware will be more readily accommodated by 
guidance services offered through the conrinuai:ion school program. 
It is likely that some tutoring activities, especially for adult 
illiterates will be part Df the guidance thrust of this component. 

Job Placement for High School Students and Dropouts 

(See VI. F. 4. High School Support Level, rareer Education) 

Adult Education Courses 

In the past, several courses have be^n offered quarterly in school 
facilities to community adults on a fe^ basis^ Coot>€rative effort 
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with the Home Extension Service and cb^ school as w^li as an 
rltu^l"T m'"'' ^Ponsor^d by th. ar sa s ccmmun.cy J lege has 
resulted. No real neads assessm.r.t cf th. adulc ccotnunity has 
occurred, however Coupled witr, the peripherancy c£ th 'aJtLi- 
ty tc the district s past missi m, this cir:un,.cance nas rescu- 
ed in a feeble adult education efforts The addition of t^ostlff 
members whose sole responsibi.ities will b. the i-npLmentatior 
and coordination of conm,unity school efforts will See the 
course offerings and legitimatize adult education fort^ ^'l^^ity 

Community CcAit^ ge Liaison 
tap,"* Co™„„Uy Colltge, a co«p„hm4i,ve co™unit> college lo- 

service has been somewhat limited, too The <^«;r^iM ^ c>im^r,f ^ 

Leisure En rinhir^nr 

fci°S"^ l'^K '"^'^''^ district's shops, .nusic rooms, studios 

laboratories, playgro^mds, g>.nnasiums, UK^aries and 

oj^^rtrtv'is'^i'^' ^" ^;5-^^>' -nge cf Uisare t m ' 
opportmity is made availableo The crmpiiation of an area t«1«n^ 
pool and of a area-wide learning network wllfpr. voke completetv 

and instigaUve as welf '^"'^''"^ community activity 

leisi^e m™! J- cooperative in r.he establishment of 

leisure time activities such as tours travel groups areat 
cision programs, fly tying instruction, filming,' c'"a ive" 
writing, photography and similat as well as varied p;og^^s 

Cul tural Enrichment 
The continuation school office shall b- reso-n-^ibV- f.r- 

the continuation school will be resror.Jble or "nv district'^ df' 

din^; ;lSt". jzrvj; tl;"::t^:^r';::t\^^r1^r' ^^-^^^ 

•ctlvltles for our district lectvies, filM and similar 
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^- S£ecial Education Support Level. Descriptions, with the appropriate 
nime lines, are cited on elementary and high school charts to be found 
in the implementation sections of this document. A n.aj(:r reorganiza- 
tion of rhe special education program in the South Ltanqua District is 
envisioned. The major elements of this reorganization include: 

a. The establishment of a pilot program for the chi!dr«in in rhe present 
elementary EMR classrooms to explore the possibilirv of integrating 
many ct these handicapped children into the regular school piogram. 
This pilot will involve one elementary school in the district, with 
Che possibility of expanding the program to other scVocls during 
the second, third, and fourth years of the project if the program 
proved successful. Handicapped children will be placed and con- 
tmuea in the regular elementary school program oaly with the con- 
sent of the classroom teacher involved. The present special edu- 
cation staff will function as resource persons to the classroom 
teachers in planning and executing educational programs for the 
handicapped children in their classroom. 

b. The creation of individualized vocational end social living pro- 
grams for handicapped students at the junior and senior high 
schools. The students involved in this program will participate 
in a homeroom" classroom core program in addition to some regular 
classes involving modified schedules designed to provide them with 
job entry level skills. A specially trained teacher/counselor will 
work with the students in the core program, identify appropriate 
jobs in the community, arrange training programs to qualify the 
students for the jobs, and act as a resource person for teachers 
who havp handicapped children in their regular classes. The 
handicapped children will be placed and continued in regular 
classes only with the consent of the classroom teacher involved. 

VII. TriE ROLE OF THE COMMUNITY - COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT PR0CE3S 

The community involvement in our schools has traditionally been limited to 
attendance at special school activities, voting on the annual school budget, 
and occasional attendance at P.T.O. meetin,?s. In most ways, the school has 
been apart from, rather than a part of the community. This has resulted in 
a separation of the entities which exercise the most impact on and the most 
control of the child- -the home and the school. This separation lies at the 
root of many of our educational problems. We at South Umpqua believe that by 
involving parents and patrons in our on-going comprehensive planning, imple- 
mentation and evaluation processes and by emphasizing the five curricular pro- 
cesses wtiich require community involvement, we will modify positively student 
growth and development in both a general and a specific sense. 

The essential involvement of the patrons and parents of the South Umpqua School 
District will be elicited in every possible way; however, our fonr.al ways for 
involving the community in essential declsion-triaUng activities will employ the 
following structural mechanisms: 

A. The School Board. 

B. The Budget Committee. 

C. The Experimental Schools Coordinafng Council. 

D. The Curricular Stream Committees (five in number). 
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E. The District Curriculum Decision Making Board 

F. The School Implementation Operating Unit. 

G. The Staff Development Center Board of Directors. 
H„ The various advisory councils of the district , 
I. Ad i':oc committees. 

J. Reaction groups. 



Brief descriptions of the formal structures, not described e lsFwhrr^ in this 
Plan, ful low , 

^- Thfc School Board of District 19, This Is a seven -number board, zcn^d ivio 
two areas representing the two major communLti-s Two members art elect-d 
from each community and three members are elected at large. 

^' ^he Budget Committee of District 19 . Thi.: is a fourteen -member group com- 
posed of the seven School Board members and seven other members appointed 
by the School Board to three-year rotating terms. 

^- Ih.e Experimental Schools Coordinating Counril . This is a f if f^en-member 
group appointed by the School Board to represent the School Beard and 
varied community interests and to make recommendations to the School Rcard 
regarding the infusion of experimental schools activity into the existine 
program thrust of the district, 

H, Various Advisory Councils 

^' Community Learning Cent er Advisory Council s. Each of trie district's 
community learning centers will have an ar.viso.- committee of know- 
ledgeable adults whose regular activities will provide these centers 
with essential expertise. 
^' The Title I Advisory Committee. The Title I (compensatory education) 
Council is composed of six members, drawn from low income patrons of 
the district. The committee members assist in evaluation, exercise 
program review, and make recommendations for program modifications. 
The members serve as liaison to other parents whose children partici- 
pate in the program. 
3- Iba Early Childhood Community Council . A three-school district, 12- 
member community board with five additional ex officio members drawn 
from the administrative officers of the school districts concerned. 
The council has broad policy-making powers subject to approval by the 
three School Boards. 
^- Council for Career E ducation . A six-member beard of business and 
industrial leaders, drawn from the general region, guides the long- 
range plans for career education in the district and has been established 
since early in 1972. 
^' Career Education Adv isory Council . Seven advisory councils for career 
education clusters now operate In District 19. These seven councils 
each have five to six members and provide technical advice and liaison 
between the cluster programs and the career realities in our region. 
Advisory councils low exist for the following operative career clusters: 
food service, tecunology, industrial mechanics, marketing, construction 
trades, office occupations-secretarial, clerical and accounting. An 
additional advisory council has just been formed for the more general 
career awareness needs of younger students. This council is also charged 
with monitoring program needs in career areas where a full-cluster 
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7. 



8. 



program is not yet operating, specifically forest products, health 
services, metals technology, and graphic arts. 

High School Athletic Booster Club. Between 60 and 70 men and women 
m our two communities are members of the Booster's Club. Membership 
is voluntary. The group acts as a traditional school support group. 
Elementary School Parent Teacher nrf >.n,- gach elementary build- 
ing has a Parent Teacher Organization which focuses its attention pri- 
marily on the educational needs of students in a particular attendance 
area. The traditional committee structure of PTA organizations is 
attempted by each of four groups with varying degrees of success. 
Continuation School Ad visory Council. A five-member council will be 
appointed by the School Board to one-year terms. 



I. Ad Hoc Committees . Any segment of the school may appoint ad hoc committees 
to advise that segment. The School Board has in the recent past received 
counsel from these ad hoc committees: Building Color Selection Committee. 
Maintenance Committee, Sites Improvement Committee, and Cafeteria Improve- 
ment Committee. The central administrative office regularly appoints ad 
hoc committees. The most significant of these has been a State Department 
of Education Task Force, a group of out-of-disLrict orofessionals who in- 
spected, assessed and recommended changes in district practice. 

J. Reaction Groups . Every major program and each project proposed for these 
programs have access to lists of community adults who have volunteered to 
react to proposals for educational change. Student reaction groups have 
also been formed by program coordinators to serve in analogous student 
structures. Teacher reaction groui-s, of both a common curricular back- 
ground and of a multi-disciplinary composition, have likewise functioned. 

Other forms of community involvement in the schools are implicit in all 
five of the educational processes of the experimental schools program. 
Parents will be involved in planning their children's educational exper- 
iences and providing learning experiences for their children. Parent and 
patron volunteers will actually work in classrooms, in community learning 
centers and in libraries. They have opportunities to aid students on 
fi^ld trips in individual study activities, in advisory capacities dealing 
with community internship programs, and in other ways. Again, the shared 
planning and decision-making organization delineated in this plan provides 
new avenues for more in-depth community Involvement. 



VIII. TIME, SPACE AND ^CILITIES 
A. 



Presently the utilization of time and space in the schools of the South 
Umpqua School District is handled traditionally with some modification at 
the high school level. Constraints on our use of time include: 

1. Seventy-seven percent of our students are bused to our schools. The 
longest time any child spends riding to school from home is forty-five 
minutes. High school students are transported to school by 8:10 a.m. 
daily with the buses making a return trip on their routes to pick up 
junior high and elementary school students. The latter begin the scliool 
day at 8:45 a.m. and end their day roughly 45 minutes later th/. : do 
high school students, allowing a double bus run to occur in the even- 
ings as well. First graders have a special early afternoon run 
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2. The near universal use of the tragmenL«d day organizing principle at 
the high school and junior high sch(ol levels and in a muCh lesser 
degree at the elementary levels, is a fur-ht-i c mstrainto The use of 
the seven-period day and th<i Cain^giV unit tifty-mmute hours has 
created institutional inertia^ The tvtn smaller bl.cks used in some 
elementary classrooms with the rig^ r < t n im- cV^ck Instruction exer- 
cises its own limitations rn crracivt u&t Lime- 

3. The i^eed that exists for many cl rut ita.K^'ti& to cc llegt during 
the summer for early sp^iiaL v« iksh p> njatrS r*t. f-n?i.i^ n '^f th^ 
school year difficult during Juoe^ In lik- manner, tLt f »bt -sessions 
offered by colleges in late summer bindtr the ^tixt-rnsLcn of the school 
y^ar since we cannot begin school programs tarli-tr than we now do. 

4. Perhaps the greatest ciinstrainL on .hangt-.s in tut^ use ef tme is 
bistc^rico-tradicional, Hist*?rlc exptrctati ns are r^at sct.^iol will 
begin near September 1 and end during tht lirst wetk »'f Junto Addi- 
tionally, people ordinarily expert set: ols t^ optratt^ unly five days 
a week and tor seven hours a day* 

Even with these institutional and ttaditicnat . asriaints, certain signi- 
ficant modifications in the use of time will madt-o Th^-se modifications 
are! 

!• The junior high school nine-week sc^e d'^i- <, The junior nigh school will 
move fcom a semester length core learning pr -igram to a quarterly broad 
elective program during 1973-7^. Gr^att^r €l^ rtlve choices will occur 
each year as new nine-week courses are rhcrw^ughly planned* 

2* Extended Year Program . Since not all ci cur teaching staff engaged in 
self -chosen academic study during the summer and sine? college students 
are returning to the area from their studies, we will increase the 
school's activity during the summ<t:r mimths in all schools « 

3. Extended Dav « Different time schedules cperat- for students in some 
of the community learning centers which will be founded during the next 
four years. As an example, our store ff-mt roarkf^ting experience center, 
located five miles from our high school, is op»»n until 5:30 p.m. The 
day care center will operate fr>m 7 : iO a*m. ti b SO p.m. The use of 
school facilities by our local rommuriity col't-g^ ano by interested 
patrons and students will necessitate -vr^nmg b(*urs in our junior high 
and high schoul facilities, shops, librdLM*-s, stages and classrooms, 
Concommitantly, manufacturing activities in our sbr.ps, academic use of 
our libraries and business equipment and r i^crtat iunal use of our sports 
equipment, gymnasiums and playing fieldtj in all scho:As will necessitate 
Saturday and Sunday operation w-^illo 

^« Block Scheduling > Students at tti-i hign schv>.>l will havf^ the option to 
schedule classwork in blocks of riiPf. lie student^ f*7r <pxample, who is 
working in a cooperative w^rk experience new signs up f -tr three units 
of cooperative education rredit and wcrks in soifiS ousint-.ss fci three 
or more hours daily. We will, within the cvnstraint.s of our capability, 
create opportunities for students xAio are specializing in ether curricu- 
lar streams tn make similar < r^^dlt and t tipt* arrangomf nts« 

5. Student Elective Program a The elementary schocls and junior high schools 
will operate an elective pr-igrairi one afternorm nacr vtek. Rotation of 
students and new activities initiated far each cy .1^ will distinctively 
alter the present use of time for our elem-entary and ]uninr high school 
student s« 
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B. Space and Faciliti^Sc Even o^^r limited pcpuUtion growth in the past 

decade has placed ccnsiderabte stress upon available instiuctional time and 
space; nc nev niajor elementary s:hools have been buiit In the district 
since 1951. The last sctiori bui i.aing to be conscructed in the district 
was Che high school, built in 1965 to house ^30 students. It now houses 
768« Hcwever, present use patterns completely filt all present classrooms 
all 'periofiS in each dayo Decline m the dropout race 01 added curriculum 
will increase the need for space. Securing available space is one of our 
district's major problems Unfo^ cuna!:eiy the experimental schools program 
guidelines prevent us from capital improvements sv our use of space and 
of our facilities must focus on: 

lo Utilization of. the inscr»jcticnai equipment now held privately in the 
district either through rental cr free learning necwork activity. 

2o Different us^s of presently available space, either through added func- 
tions or through extended time availalility as pteviousiy discussed. 

3. Greater otlii-atlon of the natural spaces vhich surround the schools 

4„ Express utilization of the spaces possessed by ether community insti- 
tutions wliich can be made available for instrur ticnal purposes, either 
tbrcugb negotiation or through ren::al. 

The wisest use of available space involvi'S the nearly limitless spaces which 
surround us nacuraily. One cf the great res farces ci our area is open space. 
Out area is surrounded by mountains, encompassed by forests, situated on 
unique geologic formations, drained by hundreds of small streams, filled 
with uneountabie examples of flora and fauna., These spaces which we regard 
so casually are viewed by others in the country to be worth the effort of 
50 weeks of work just to spend two weeks of vacatior, admiring our common 
places. We are going tc use this space for instruction, initially through 
trekking ^^Kperiences, nature hikes, and the creation of a forestry learning 
center p 

Many bui:dings in the community are aisc available^ We will utilize these; 
bowling alleys, stores, offices, servic? stations, day care centers, 
churches, veterans' organizational buildings, theaters, conference rooms, 
agency rffices. sviimilng poois, newspaper clflrea gcveinmental offices and 
similar areas o 

We will als- add equipment to our techn'jlogical arsenal by employing sim- 
ilar tactics wi?-h these individuals, firms and governmental bodies that 
possess crucial instructional equipment « 



IX. PROJECT IMPLfMFNTATIOM AND TIKE LINEl^ FOR THE fOr^ \£AR*^ 

The life support lev«il time lines which follow indicate generally how each 
level's program activities and processes will be implemented.. District proj- 
ect files will, of course, contain more sperific implementation details, also 
using time-task-talsnt charting techniqu'-s as well as natrative and budget 
details. 

In the future project years, additional suggestions for alteration of educa- 
tional activity will mount. Specific proposals for '.h&nge will be generated 
by individual teachers, parents, students and by gtcups such as the stream 
committees, study committees, tne building Implementation and operation units. 
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the project management unit and others. Decisions must be made by the parti- 
cular stream committee involved. It must recommend or not recommend the pro- 
posal to the District Curriculum Decision Making Board. Several ad hoc reac- 
tion groups of students, teachers and parents will respond to the proposals. 
Some formal committees will handle the proposals and recommendations. Ulti- 
mately the district School Board, which alone has the power by Oregon law to 
make school policy, will act on the proposals^ 

Decisions about program and organizational changes in the district shall be 
governed by these priorities during the project years 1973 to 1977: 

1. The central theme of the experimental schools program. 

2. The basic needs of the district's children. 

3. The basic commitments as a community and district, 

4. The operational values of the district. 

5. The general curricular purposes of the district. 

6. The student goals of the district. 

7. The instructional goals of the district. 

8. The five basic processes to be emphasized by the experimental schools 
program. 

9. The specific goals of the particular curricular streams involved. 
10. The specific objectives of the program or project being proposed. 

If the specific change being proposed is at odds with the basic program thrust 
of the district, it will be rejected. 

In addition, every change adopted must be based firmly on research findings, 
adequate learning theory, and on fundamental knowledge regarding human growth 
and development. 

Time line and implementation charts, budgets, and ph?3e-out strategies follow. 
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Phase Out c^tiategies 

The ablli<:y c£ the Scuth Umpqua School District to phase out at the experimental 
schools project in 1976-77. while at the same tmc, continuing to support the key 
ins;:itut:Lonal changes created ty five years of educational change during 1977-78 
and subsequent years, is bas«.d primarily on ihree basic fiscal situations « 

lo LoTvered fiscal requireirents— planning and Lnl*:ial implem(=»ntaticn 

costs are significantly higher thar operational and maint^enanci^ ccstSo 
2o Increased support by our state government of Ict^ai educational activities* 
3o Raallocat ed support from present resources. 

There are additionally, some other fiscal activities which we will apply that 
will creatr minor svpport fcr cultural and l^isv:e enrichment activities^ 

L oveted Fiscal Requirements 

Many cf the curriculat efforts and the iastructxcnal processes which make up the 
lion s share cf experimfintal schools activity for the next four school years 
involve coniplex planning activity and staff training to implements For example, 
the experi-nental schools project will in ^^ffecc create a system-wide diversified 
staffing arrangftxenc utilizing ceachers. interns, practice teachers, instructional 
aides, student ue^.r teachers, and parent and p,atron volunteers^ Each type of 
instructional p?rscn will have to be both trained and supervised closely to ensure 
qjality e'">jcai:lonal programs « Our teaxhers will have to learn how to train 
practice teachers; Kot tc enhance children's learning with instructional aides, 
and with adult classroom volunteers. Most importantly^ our entire staff must 
learn how to organize "hemseives to continue tc train new people who join our 
instructionax p^cgram^ It is costly t) teach ourseb^es to teanh ourselves, but 
onc^ w« as ^ staff nav2 learned hov to do this, our training costs will be approx- 
imat^sly th€ co;^t ol the instructional raatetials and devices for the learning in- 
volved o 

There are a number of reducible costs vmich are uniquely due to the ''project*' 
nature lyftt^e activitv^ The^-e reducible costs will be phased out in 1977-78o 

If; continue the chc^nges instituted with experimental schools funds during 1977-78 

will T^^.quirc a Z'^rai of $2^6,989o 

Increased S^ate Support 

During the past several years the state of Oregon's support of public school edu- 
cation ha.^ dwindled from 45% of local school costs in 1963 to 19% of local school 
co?ts during 19"2-73. 

In Oregon all local funds arc levied from real property, consequently, dramatic 
rises in property taxes have occurred in Oregon o This rise is even more dramatic 
when Che proliferating number of special use districtis are included in this 
reckoning, for they too under Oregon law exist fiscally on the property tax pro- 
vis ion o 
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The resulting increase in prdperty taKes created by the rising need for services 
an.1 by declining state assistance, coupled with insistent emigration to our district 
and to Oregon in gfir*^ral has pushed Oregon voters to the point of tax revolt. 
Additionally, the last election returns pushed significant numbers of experienced 
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state legislators to the brink of political defeat and enough of those old-time 
solons met defeat in the polls to destroy the conservative coalition which had 
authorized the fiscal policies creating the plan. In shorty the people have 
spoken. 

Our governor has submitted a school finance plan to our state legislature which 
would increase our district's state support from our present $390 per s tudent to 
$900 per student for 1973-74. Tlie plan includes an inflationary cost index 
system. The opposing political party has gone on record favoring the governor's 
plan, and that party has assumed control of the legislature for the first time in 
several years. The opposition minority party has also submitted a plan to increase 
state support. In our best judgment, dramatic increases in state support and a 
dramatic change in the way our state finances our school will occur before 19/4-75. 

To continue the changes implemented will cost $246,989 during 1977-78. If con- 
tinuation were to be based solely on increased state aid to local schools, our 
district's past history of school support above and beyond the average effort of 
most other districts in our state and in adjoining counties would make conuinua- 
tion certain. Since the experimental schools costs will indeed decrease after 
1977, and since other accommodations such as self-supporting activities, fee charges, 
local foundation support for cultural programs, and increased community involvement 
in the education of the young all will reduce public costs while maintaining 
quality effort, we see no difficulty with the anticipated continuation effort. 

In some ways the present state plans to increase support of education through 
state income tax, rather tnan through property tax offer the possibility of even 
more fiscal support than we have ('iscussed. One provision of the most popular 
plan (the governor/dominant party plan) will provide an additional $300 per stu- 
dent if the local school district will levy $2 per $1,000 of assessed valuation. 
As one of the state's poorest districts, we obviously will benefit from any 
increase in state financial support--and so will our ability to provide continua- 
tion funds. 



APPENDIX 
WALK THROUGH 



WAYNE 

Wayne, age 7 is new to the area from Seattle, arriving here a few days before che 
beginning of the 1973-74 school year^ His mother telephones Myrtle Creek Elemen- 
tary School to inquire about entering Wayne in second grade^ The school secre- 
tary answers questions and schedules an appointment wich the principal ^ allowing 
sufficient time to receive Wayne's 1st year record from Henderson Elementary 
Schoolp Reviewing the record, the principal finds that Wayne is in good health 
with no handicapping visual or hearing problems, that he made satisfactory prog- 
ress in all basic skills areas, that his loQ^ is 109, but that his former teacher 
was concerned about Wayne's program, and the principal decides to place him in one 
of the self-contained classrooms which is initiating the diagnostic-prescriptive 
sequence of instruction* He schedules a conference involving himself, Wayne's 
mother, and Wayne's teacher. On the third day of the school year after Wayne's 
teacher has had an opportunity to administer the Fountain Valley Diagnostic Read - 
ing Inventory , the Base Math Prescriptive Inventory, and criterion-referenced 
instruments on behavidral and social skills, the scheduled conference is held 
with Wayne's mother, Wayne's record and the results of the recent assessments 
are discussed at length. His mother states the feeling that Wayne had neither 
made the kind of progress in reading nor in being able to get along with other 
children that his parents had expected from his first year in school. The former 
is borne out by the . • . Diagnostic Reading Inventory and the latter by the teacher's 
observations In the Classroom and on the playground*, However, Wayne has apparently 
made progress in independent behavior, because according to the teacher's obser- 
vations Wayne works well independently, staying with a task until it is completed 
and pursuing his own interests with quiet purpose. 

As a result of the conference Wayne's mother and his teacher agree to conference 
again in three weeks and assess Wayne's progress in the following program: 

* Concentrate on 16 specific reading objectives in the Harper-Row hierarchy, 
nine of which are in sequence from number 68-7? and seven for which Wayne 
will receive special tutoring, 

* Emphasize basic math program--21 unit objectives- -with two 30 minute en- 
richment periods per week in the media center, math games area. Wayne 
demonstrates better than average proficiency in math. 

* Work with content reading each day in From Fins to Feathers in a listening, 
viewing, or content learning center of his choice- -five reading improve- 
ment objectives, 35 vocabulary words, and seven contractions, 

* Join a social living group for social studies and art, emphasizing cooper- 
ative work on two large projects with small individual parts--5 sharing 
objectives, 5 language experience objectives, and 5 art objectives. 

* Participate in class-size P,Ee group concentrating on three running skills, 
four balance and jumping skills, and one social skill, 

* Choose a two and one half hour elective for each Friday afternoon. 
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^ Participate in four music classes each week emphasizing the basic elements 
ef music--two rhythm, two melody, three harmony objectives. 

After three weeks at the next conference with Wavne's motner, Wayne's progress 
showed that he was able to demonstrate; 

^< Mastery of all reading objectives specified for him and that tutoring only 
lasted for one and a half weeks, 

* All except two math objectives achieved, 

* The development of a real scientific interest in animals--he elected science 
for his content reading area and met the five reading objectives, learned 

^2 new vocabulary words and the seven .ontractions. 

Easy cooperation with other children and a talent for paper mache' art work. 

^ Difficulty in running and balancing effectively, being prone to trip over 
his own feet because he is exrremely pigern-tced, 

- A good knowledge cf candle-makinghis .'b, ice in the Friday elective program 
wtiere he made his father a large green frog candle. 

Inability to maintain rhythm, a good voice frr carrying the melody, and a 
general misunderstanding of harmony. 

Planning, conferencing, implementation, and assessment cycle repeats itself each 

three weeks o 



Jane, 9^ grade 4, has been in district programs since second grade. 

End jf School, 3rd grade^ All assessment records are transferred from Jane's 3rd 
grade teacher to Jane's 4th grade teachero The rrcc^rds have been consolidated 
inro the district's cumulative record systems- Ihe records of Jane's past school 
activity ace available to Janets 4th grade teacher in June, 

August 

Janc^*s teacner mirtmally conducts two c^nf ?.r<*rc- ^ vith Jane and her parents be- 
tween the last week in August and the 2nd w^^?r in October. Joint planning with 
heme lea-ning activities included are initiate J at this timeo Jane is included 
in tHe planning and is asked to prepare three irrp-^sals for leisure time activ- 
ity. She chcoses tv) plant a fall garden at h jru^^ (radishes and snow peas), to 
l^arn tj pl^v table tennis at noon Vour (Instractinn furnished by a high school 
junior engag^^d in her cwn individual P,E„ a-.rivity)o and t'> join a Campf ire Girls 

:;ept^mber 

Lhe Lirst cycle of Friday free elective mini-cojrses in Jane's school offered a 
c ^it^r in quilt making, Jane had been given a child's Singer sewing machine for 
her Aagust birthday, and she enrollf^d for the six 2^ hour Friday blocks. Two 
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grandmccher types from a local church ladies* organization provided the instruction 
f*^r the 8 girls who chose this Friday elective mini-course. 

Octcber 

^ane was having difficulty with some number ccnceptSo The tutorial aide and the 
practice teacher in her classroom worked with her daily, and a junior high school 
F'^er teacher was also paired with her to play mathematical games. For this whole 
month Jane was tutored in arithmetic daily. At the end of the month, she rejoined 
her regular arithemetic group, her power tests indicating that mastery of the 
division and subtraction skills had been achieved. Jane used the games at home 
with her mother for two additional weeks and taught her second grade brother the 
same concepts unknowingly. 

Daring October Jane also went on six nature walks on the school's % mile long 
nature trail which ran from her school to the main river bisecting the valley. 
The walks focused on 1) a search for material objects to be used to teach classi- 
fication and categorization skills, 2) a bird study unit, 3) plant identification 
which involved a treasure hunt for types of leaves, specific kinds of plant parts, 
and certain rock types, 4) leaves for an art project involving the creation of 
stationery for use in the communication stream, especially with the pen pal pro- 
gram fostered at this grade level with urban 4th graders across the country, 
5) a rock identification study using stream pebbles, 6) a measuring and mapping 
geographic experience using tape measures, graph paper, etc., and 7) one walk 
was spent taking pictures with the school's ten instamatic cameras for an illus- 
trated booklet one group of children were making to illustrate the coming of 
autumn. 

November 

Jane found the toy and game loan section in her school library to be especially 
exciting since she lived in a neighborhood which had 5 girls between the ages of 
8 and 10 living within giggling distance. Saturdays and Sundays during this 
exceptionally wet month were less confining and more educational than would have 
been the case before the school library game loan program was instituted. 

December 

During this month Jane received special remediation in reading using the Systems 
80 Learning machines in the library. 

Ja nuary 

Jane saw the children's play "Snow White and the 7 Dwarfs," presented by the 
high school drama program, and she and two other children wrote a play describing 
further adventures of the 7 dwarfs. This playlet was produced on cassettes pre- 
sented to Jane's classmates during a "radio'' special. 

February and March 

Keyboard instruction on the Musitronic System 70 was the major new venture for 
these two months* Jane's turn to learn to play (all children in the 4th grades 
are given keyboard instructions) finally arrived. She spent 30 minutes a day for 
40 days in the library at this activity. ' 
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April 

Jane learned how to play several different marble games, all taught by a high 
school student enrolled In an Individual P.E. program^ 

May 

In May Jane went on a field trip to the Oregon coast overnight. The 15 students 
who went planned the trip, wrote travel logs, worked out menus, secured travel 
brochures, mapped out the tours, estimated time tables, computed mileage, and 
welded the whole curriculum Into one unit for three weeks. An aide, an intern 
teacher, two parent volunteer families, four peer teachers, one peer counselor 
and the classroom teacher accompanied the fifteen fourth graders. 

MARY ANN 

Mary Ann, 13, seventh grader. New to community from California. Lives on 40- 
acre unstocked ranch. No school records. 

Initial Contact - July 

Mother Initiates conference with counselor. Mary Ann, mother, girls' counselor 
and English teacher meet. Mary Ann Is given three minute I,Q. test (Culture Fair), 
library card and a tour of school library and grounds. Meets several teachers and 
groups of students working in the art rooms, the shop, and the puppet theater. 
She expresses an Interest in an overnight hike to a neighboring mountain lake 
being planned by a group of girls her age and is invited by the girls to join- the 
group. General school Information on program and registration possibilities is 
given Mary Ann and her mother d 

Second Contact - Next day 

Mary Ann takes California Achievement Test from counselor and with parental per- 
mission joins the group of overnight trekkers in their planning. Sximmer recrea- 
tional program materials, tours, and community guides given to mother. 

Conference - Week later 

Hiking trip complete success — friendship patterns established. Registration 
materials completed at home. Mother joins counselor and teacher to discuss test 
results and wtien Mary Ann joins the trio she volunteers for the second four*week 
junior high school summer session which begins a week later. Then she selects 
fall electives including a course in jewelry design, which focuses on making 
costume jewelry from local gemstones. 

Mary Ann's first nine-week schedule choice include: 

lo Jewelry design 

2. Developmental reading 

3. Chorus 

4. Food preservation and cooking 
5o Pre -algebra 

6. Peoples and cultures of the Indian sub-continent 

7o Archery 
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Mary Ann included several other goal items in her planning file for the first 
nine weeks: 

1, Being paired with a third-grade girl so that she could exchange her home 
eccnomics cooking course for peer teaching during the second nine weeks. 

2, Joining a 4-H club in horse trainingo 

3, Visiting the experimental forest site to plant trees. 

4, ChcTiging the archery course fcr a second term course in rock poetry on records. 
At the same time, two future conferences were scheduled by the counselor: 

1. A second week in September assessment meeting of all of Mary Ann's teachers, 
inmiediateiy after school to share insights and to continue the observational 
assessment of Mary Ann's demonstrated patterns of success and style of learning. 

2o A meeting the next day with Mary Ann and ner mother conducted by Mary Ann's 
faculty advisor and including other available faculty to share feelings, per- 
ceptions and plan immediate short-range learning experienceSo 

What happened to Mar^/ xnn during the first nine weeks 

During the first nine weeks of school, Mary Ann visited a jeweler's store in Rose- 
burg where her jewelry teacher had arranged for the jeweler to discuss ring design 
and settings* The art teacher arranged for a high school senior to facet a piece 
of smoky quartz Mary Ann had bought at a rock show fcr a pendant she was making 
in jewelry class, and went on two class field trips to collect jasper and agates 
to cut, grind and buff in her jewelry class. She read three novels about India 
including Kipling's The Jungle Book and "The Quest for Sita" from the Ramayana . 
Mary Ann learned to make jelly, can peaches and pickle cucumbers. She spent a 
weekend on a field trip to the Oregon coast, joined a neighborhood 4-H horse club, 
appeared with a singing group from the chorus in October in a short musical play 
about Halloween before several district elementary school classrooms, and shot at 
a deer during hunting season on their ranch with a "loaner" bow from the P.E. 
department's sports equipment loan library. She cooked a curry rice main course 
in her cooking class and duplicated that effort at home for her parents, burning 
the rice unfortunately. She made an oral report in both her pre-algebra class and 
in her social studies class on the invention of the zero, an activity jointly 
honored and fostered by the two teachers involved. She also prepared an illus- 
trated report on famous Indian jewelry specializing in large gemstones and their 
locations in India and Pakistan for her social studifis class. However, her effort 
was marred \fhen she dropped it in a mud puddle getting on the school bus the day 
she was to show it to her social studies classmates. 

End of eighth week of school 

Parent/student planning conferences were held with the faculty advisor to initiate 
the second nine-week cycle for Mary Ann^s seventh grade year with registration, 
personalized curricular integration, and learning activities again planned. 

PETE 

Pete. 14, eighth grader. Started school in district. Lives in rural subdivision, 
outside of city limits. 
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May of 7th grade 

Pete cumpletes pre-registtation selecticns with faculty advisor and both parents 
near end of school year. His tentative course selections for the first 9 weeks 
included: 

le Developmental reading 
2* Manipulative mathematics 
3* Individualized wood shop 

4. Oregon: Land and People 

5. The Machine 

6. Soccer and fi4ld hockey 
7 o Band 

August 

Registration formalized. Planning file nov includes: 

1, Pairing with a senior boy in the peer couseling program to explore Peters 
interest in hiking and prospecting, (The senior got credit in both peer 
counseling and in personalized physical education for this activity.) 

2» Pairing with a third grade boy (Peters ccusin) tj^ help them both learn to 
read better--Peer teaching (Pete will be released from Developmental reading 
three half -hours weekly for this activity.) 

3o Ensured Pete's registration in the model building activity in the Friday 
elective program during the second nine weeks. 

4o Pete wants to go to the Eastern Oregon Wildlife Refuge Camp for a week next 
summer, and the Oregon: Land and People class (a year long sequence) will 
be dropped, replacing it during spring term with Bird Identification and 
Navigational Patterns, a field course. 

5. Ceramics will tentatively replace woodshop during the 3rd 9 weeks quarter, 
followed by an outdoor sketching class in late spring. 

ITiese changes were negotiated by Pete alone, since his divorced mother is employed 
in a local plywood plant during the day. Pete's faculty advisor visited with Pete 
and his mother in September during a three day evening conference session held 
for parents who had similar working hours. 

What happened to Pete during the first nine weeks 

* He did not like the machine course (a sort of introductory physical science 
course) and he, his science teacher, and the building instructional leader 
negotiated an individual study contract with a local mechanic through the 
learning network program which allowed Pete to use the small engine geodesic 
dome lab where he learned to take bis power lawn mower apart and repair it on 
his own. 

* He bailt a gun rack, and a cutting board in wocdshop. 

* He read Doctor in Buckiki n--a novel about Marcus Whitman in Developmental 
reading as part of an oral report preparation for his Oregon: Land and People 
course and demonstrated competence on 80% of 45 of his own reading objectives. 

* He broke a tooth playing field hockey. 

* He went hiking 3 times during the quarter with his peer counselor, one hike 
was combined with a weekend camping trip to an old mine 15 miles into the 
mountains. Twice he and his 3rd grade cousin hiked to the school's forest 
learning site from their homes. 
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* He repaired five lawn mowers and broke one of them, 

* He built an abacus and a geoboard to use at home as part of his Manipulative 
math activities, 

* He learned to square dance In a Friday elective course, 

* He moved from 3rd to 2nd trombone (the district furnishing the instrument due 
to the specific family economic circumstances. 

* He met "the year's girl" on a bus trip to the Southern Oregon's only plane- 
tarium 90 miles away on a special tour arranged by the continuation school 
director. 

Second planning conference 



During the 7th week of the fall quarter, he and his faculty advisor initiated the 
second registration cycle and personalized patterning for the next nine weeks was 
planned with his mother present. 
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SOUTH UMPQUA HIGH SCHOOL 

Registration time lines and procedures for year one are generally consistent for 
all students; therefore, one description of that process will suffice for the 
students who are currently enrolled in the South Umpqua schools. Materials are 
distrubuted to the students in April in order that ample time exists for sharing 
the information with parents. A preliminary registration is completed in early 
May. The high school offices are open all summer and patents will be encouraged 
to come to the high school with their youngsters in order that they might be more 
actively involved in the scheduling process. During this time, the necessary 
revisions will be made and student schedules will be finalized by August 17 and 
classes begun August 27. 

Beginning in the summer cf 1974, students will be taking a variety of classes 
during that period of time. Registration procedures will continue to operate 
with paruntal involvement each summer. 

Social studies classes are generally nine weeks in length but in the attempt to 
reduce the lenpth of these explanations, only one social studies class will be 
indicated for each student. Many English classes are one semester in length as 
are other classes in the curriculum and as with social studies, only one class 
of this type will be indicated in a student's schedule. 



JOHN 

John, senior, strong interest in marketing career. 

Classes: John will begin his classes at 10:00 a.m. rather than the conventional 
8:00 a.m. The time from 3:00 p.m. to 5^00 p.m. will be spent in the Store Eront. 
John's school day will also include: 

1. Modem Fiction 

2. Marketing II 

3. Business Law 

4. Math Analysis 

5. Concert band 

6. Political Action 

7. Physics. 

Store Front activities include consignment agreements, advertising lay-outs, sales 
bookkeeping, inventory control, and building maintenance. The Political Action 
class is conducting a study of county government in order to make recommendations 
for improvement in that area and John is studying in detail the law enforcement 
plan for the county. 



ROSALIE 

Rosalie, junior, highly academic, college oriented. 

Classes : 

1. Chemistry 

2. Sociology 
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3. College Prep English 

4. Math Analysis 

5. History of North American Indian 
6^ Advanced drama 

7. Vocal ensemble 

Rosalie successfully challenged Algebra II for full credit in August. In addition 
to the classes indicated for first semester, she will be involved in an evening 
class in Modern Literature during the second semester. She has selected as a 
special project the study of the Umpqua Indian tribe and she will submit her find- 
ings to the local Historical Society. 



MARTHA 

Martha, senior, desires career in Food Service Cluster. 

Schedule: Martha will report to work at the food preparation facility at 7:00 a.m. 
where she will work until 10:00 a.m. The classroom schedule will include: 

1. English IV 
2o Oregon Law 
3o Senior math 
4o Art 

Martha has planned a physical education program including golf, bowling, and tennis. 
Since she is excused from school each day at 1:15 p.m., she is able to pursue in 
the afternoon, the golf during the fall in Roseburg, the bowling at Tri-City during 
winter, and the tennis in Canyonville during the spring. 



JIM 

Jim, ninth grade. 

Jim has had serious problems with reading and mathematics during his elementary 
and junior high school years. His mathematics skills as measured by the California 
Achievement test were two standard deviations below the national norms and he 
read at second month, third grade as measured by the same test. During the spring 
of his eighth grade, his counselor worked with him and a decision was made for 
him to enroll in Basic Mathematics and Reading Skills Development classes. 

The mathematics class emphasizes a hands-on approach based on skill objectives. 
Jim is working in small group activities with puzzles and games and individually 
with a geoboard, cuisenaire rods, geometric figure manipulation, and career cluster 
packets. As skills are mastered this information is recorded on a flow chart 
developed specifically for Jim. 

Reading Skills Development is totally individualized and Jim is working to develop 
the skills indicated as being deficient by the diagnostic test given the first 
week of school. This class is very small and Jim*s teacher is able to devote time 
each day to each student in one-to-one activity. 



